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N OTWITHSTANDING THAT THE FOREST AND STREAM has 
been permanently enlarged to twenty-eight pages, the sub- 
scription price remains the same as before. 


THE ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 
HE Commissioners of Public Parks of the City of New 
York having kindly placed the Harlem Mere, One 
Hundred and Tenth street, at the service of the Committee 
of Arrangements, the first annual Forest AND STREAM 
Anglers’ Tournament will be held there on the 19th inst., 
weather permitting. The only postponement will be on 
account of rain, when it will take place the first fair day fol- 
lowing. The grounds can be reached from the City Hall in 
forty-five minutes, either by the Sixth or Ninth avenue ele- 
vated roads, or by the the Third avenue line. In the case 
of the two former the visitor will leave the road at One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth street, and a twelve-minute walk will 
bring him to the spot. Should he go by Third avenue, then 
the nearest station is One Hundred and Sixth street, which 
leads directly into the park a few yards south of the lake. 
This tournament will be the best one ever held in this 
country, and will give people a chance to see what a beauti- 
ful art it is to cast the fly to a distance and to do it with 
delicacy. It will draw the attention of anglers to this style 
of fishing and no doubt will add many recruits to the ranks 
of those who use the fly in preferenee to baits. Should the 
day be fair many ladies aie sure to be present, and as 
there are a few ladies who cast the fly with skill, there are 
no doubt others who would like to do so, and here they will 
have an opportunity to observe the contestants and note 
their different styles without leaving the city to do so. 
Below we give the adopted rules which govern the con- 
tests, and a partial list of the prizes—a list which will be 
completed next week. It will be seen by a glance at this 
that many valuable prizes are to be contested for, and that 
thé amateurs have not been forgotten. The amateur class 
we regard as the most important one on the list, being de- 
signed to bring out new men, and as this class will be called 
first, it will give the leading ones an opportunity to enter the 
other classes if they wish- Many arguments were held at 
the meetings of the Committee of Arrangements in regard to 
the rules, especially in regard to the rule, which is held in 
other tournaments, requiring the contestant to recover his 
line after casting. It was decided to leave this regulation out 
of the present rules, the argument being that it was a useless 
requirement and one that was impossible of enforcement 
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when automatic reels are used. Certainly a person who can 
cast his line can retrieve it; but all do not doso. Another 
departure is in making no allowance of distance for length 
of rod. This, we hold, is the correct principle, for if a man 
cannot cast with a short rod as well as with a longer 
one, let him provide himself with a tool that he can 
use. Besides this, abolition of allowance will tend to show 
what length of rod is the best. 
of a rod ‘‘ fitting a man,” meaning that a tall man can use a 
len*th ef rod that a short man cannot. We do not believe 
this, nor do we befieve that a tall, long-armed man has any 
advantage in casting for distance. We think that a man 
may be ‘‘fittel” with a rod of a weight to suit him, but 
weight does not always express the drag that comes on the 
muscles of the arm. Leverage is a more powerful factor, 
as Mr. Van Siclen has shown, through the figures of Mr. 
Mitchell. We recently had two rods of exactly the same 
weight shown us, but the weight was so differently distri- 
buted, that one felt to be nearly twice the weight of the 
other. 

There are many questions regarding fly rods which can 
only be settled at tournaments where the casts are measured 
and comparisons can be made, aud, as a means of educating 
the public in the beauties of our art, and of training the 
rising generation of anglers in the way they should go, these 
contests are of the greatest value. 

Two meetings of the Committee of Arrangements have 
been held since our last issue, and Mr. James L. Val- 
loton, President of the Pasque Island Club, has been added 
to the Committee. They have decided to consider delicacy 
and accuracy’in the awards of fly casting ; but a scale of 
points, with their value, has not yet been made. Next week 
we will give the full prizeslist and the entrance fees. The 
following is a partial prize list: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, New York, ‘‘ The Game 


Fish of the United States,’ by Kilbourn and Goode...... $50 00 
W. Holberton, 65 Fulton street, New York, copy of “‘ Standard 

Trout Flies,”’ colored by hand, in frame ......... ..... 10 00 
Frank Holmes, manufacturer, Chagrin Falls, O., “Stranahan 

Folding Canvas Boat,’ with seat and oars ................ 30 00 
Thomas Sedgwick Steele, Hartford, Conn., copies of ‘‘ Canoe 

and Camera” and “ Paddle and Portage ” ‘ 3 00 
Fred. Malleson, manufacturer, 136 First street, "Brooklyn, 

N. Y., Split bamboo Newport bass rod, with agate tip and 

WU IN Re cccada end do wknds cresdccdiikesceuseneteuxets 40 00 
Fred. Malleson, Split bamboo fly rod ................20.-0..065 25 00 
William Mills & Sons, 7 Warren street, New York, dealers in 

guns and fishing tackle, a ‘‘ Leonard’ rod, reel and line 

(in special class f >r rods of 54% ounces and under)......... 530 00 
Members of the South Side Sportsman's Club of Long Island, 

iad cridaias sec akccuracevcudeussnce \sddvecasncuctensteauras 100 00 
Eugene G. Blackford, dealer in fish, Fulton Market, New 

Is as Hadcne cedvs Sdudeaenesensdndacdnenddesesidsces 25 00 
Porter & Coates, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘‘The Amer- 

ican Angler’s Book,’’ by Thad. Norris.............-....... 5 50 
Robert Clarke & Co., publishers, Cincinnati, O., ‘‘ Book of 

the Black Bass,” by Dr. J. A. Henshall.................... 3 00 


B. F. Nichols, manufacturer, 153 Mill street, Boston, offers a whole 
class of prizes of his split bamboo rods. Prices not given. 

Other prizes are promised. Mr. William Mitchell, rod- 
maker, New York, has offered a rod upon conditions which 
are being considered by the committee, and Conroy & 
Bissett, dealers in fishing tackle, New York, have promised 
a prize, and William Mills & Sons talk of giving a whole 
class of bamboo rods in addition to the one named above. 
We can assure our readers that our next issue will contain 
many additions to the list. The following rules were 
adopted : 

RULES FOR FLY AND Bass CasTINna. 
SINGLE-HANDED CONTESTS. 


1. No rod shall exceed eleven feet six inches in length, 
and it shall be used with a single hand. 

2. Any style of reel or line will be allowed, but a leader, 
or casting line of single gut, of not less than eight feet in 
length, to which three flies, one stretcher and two droppers, 
shall be attached. 

3. No allowance of distance shall be made for difference 
in length of rods. 

4, Persons entering these contests shall draw lots to deter- 
mine the order in which they will cast, and will be ready 
to cast when called by the judges. 

5. Each contestant will be allowed five minutes to cast 
for distance and will then stand aside until called in his turn 
to cast for delicacy and accuracy, when he will be allowed 
five minutes for this purpose. 

6. The distance shall be measured by a line with marked 
buoys stretched on the water, said line to be measured and 
verified by the judges at least once each day of the casting. 
A mark shall be made on the ground from which the buoy 
line shall be measured and the caster may stand with his 
toes touching this mark but may not advance beyond it. 
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Should he step back of it, unless directed so to do by the 
judges, the loss in distance shall be his.. 

7. The stretcher fly must remain at the end of the casting 
line in all casts. The others are not deemed so important. 
A contestant may claim time for repairs, which shall be al- 
lowed by the judges. Or the judges may order the next on 
the list to cast while repairs are made, in their discretion. 


SALMON FLY CASTING. 

1. The foregoing rules shall govern, except that the rods 
shall not exceed twenty feet in length, and may be used 
with both hands, and that only one fly will be required. 


HEAVY BASS CASTING. 

Rods shall not exceed ten feet imnlength, any reel may be 
used, but the line shall be of linen not less than twelve 
threads. The casts shall be made with sinkers, weighing 
two and ahalf ounces. (These will be furnished by the 
committee). The casts shall be made in lane formed by 
the buoy line and a line parallel to it, and distant twenty 
feet. Each contestant will be allowed five casts. His casts 
within the lines shall be measured, added, and divided by 
five and the result shall constitute his score. 


LIGHT BASS CASTING. 
The above rules shall govern cxcept that the sinker shall 
be one ounce, and there shall be no restriction as to lines. 


A Worp Axour Gu: NB. —Hasdly a aay passes that the 
Forest AND STREAM is not called upon to tell some inquirer 
which particular one of the many guns advertised he shall 
buy. Our invariable reply to such inquirers is, that we do 
not give such advice. It is our aim to exercise due dis- 
cretion, whereby advertisements of worthless or dangerous 
articleS may be excluded from the pages of this journal. 
Having done this, our duty to purchasers ends. Our position 
respecting the many makers whose goods are represented in 
our advertising columns, must, of necessity, be one of neu- 
trality; any other would be unfair, and resented by all save 
the favored party. We can well understand and appreciate 
the dilemma of an individual who must make a choice 
among so many different excellent guns as are now in the 
market. Each interested dealer, as a matter of course, 
honestly believes that his particular gun possesses peculiar 
merits, and is superior to all others; and it is also a fact that 
the sportsman, who has become used toa special gun, comes to 
regard that particular make as the best. A man looks upon 
his gun much as he does his dog—it is the best in the world. 
The gun suits him; he becomes attached to it; there is no 
other like it; he wants no other—‘‘wouldn’t take a carload of 
them if they were given to him.” And so we usually tell the 
anxious inquirer to buy whatever gun happens to suit his 
fancy, and the probabilities are, that he will be satisfied 
with it so soon as he is used to it. 


TouRNAMENT Nores.—General Wade Hampton, who 
was called by Frank Forester in the dedication of his ‘‘Field 
Sports” ‘‘the first sportsman in America,” is now in New 
York, and in conversation with Mr. Endicott, chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements of the coming Anglers’ 
Tournament, expressed his regret at being unable to remain 
to witness that event. He said, however, that he would 
look anxiously for the report in Forest AND STREAM, as he 
took great interest inthe contest. The General, like most 
sportsmen, has devoted more time to angling and less to 
shooting as he has advanced in life, and he is credited with 
being the most expert angler in South Carolina. President 
Arthur is now capturing bass among the Thousand Islands, 
and watching to see that his boatman does not take him into 
Canadian waters, where there is an unwritten law that a 
President may not venture. He has signified his desire to 
be present atthe Tournament, but fears that the politicians 
would annoy him, and as he is beyond their reach now, he 
proposes to remain there during his vacation. 





Briack Bass For ENGLAND.—Mr. W. T.. Silk, a well- 
known fishculturist, of England. in charge of the fishcul- 
tural establishment of the Marquis of Exeter, arrived here 
on Saturday last in the Germania. Mr. Silk has tanks on 
board in which to take back black bass. He desires very 
small ones, of two or three inches long, if they are to be ob- 
tained. He called on us and we referred him to Mr. W. O. 
McDowell, of Greenwood Lake, who will probably assist 
him to some large specimens, if not small ones. Mr. Silk 
has taken over these fish in former years, and tells us that 
both he and Mr. Marston, of the Fishing Gazette, have taken 
the fish in English waters from the former plantings. We 
wish him success both in obtaining the fish and in their 
transportation. 
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CAMP LIFE IN THE GREAT SWAMP. 


BY A. MULE. 


I WAS sitting one day last summer on my front porch, 
looking out on the scene before me and thinking, per- 
haps too seriously, of what was suggested. In one solid 
mass of living green the clearing swept out in all directions, 
laughing and glittering in its gay verdure until lost in the 
dark frown of the yet unbroken forest. Here and there a 
cabin nestled along the edge of the woods, or sept its little 
column of blue smoke stealing up from amidst the cotton 
and the corn; the woodpeckers iu the orchard called to each 
other; the fowls softly gossiped along the fence; the breeze 
blew acaress from the westward, and everything spoke of 
peace and happiness. All but the spirit of man was divine, 
and as I watched the stupid niggers loafing behind sullen 
mules under pretense of plowing, I felt that something 
was certainly wrong and out of joint. 

What was it? Did we really deserve the reproaches lav- 
ished upon us by foreign ignorance? Were we really all 
lazy and shiftless? Should we not abandon our ways and 
walk in those of the stranger? Ought we to go and buy 
sub-soil plows and reapers, and all sorts of improved gear to 
put into the hands of niggers too careless and lazy to take 
care of ahoe? Ought we to give up cotton and corn and 
plant grains and clover and grass, and raise cattle and 
manure? There was land—just rolling enough to shed its 
water—with a soil of the very richest loam twenty five feet 
deep. Did that need clover and grass? There was a range 
for all the cattle in the United States in the cat.e-brakes, 
green and fresh through any winter; there was a mighty 
stream of richest manure sweeping by our very doors in 
countless tons, trying to put itself on our fields, and rejected 
with difficulty, and yet! lo, the nigger and the mule! 

Healthy? Yes, no place is healthier where one lives in 
the clearings and provides good, well-cooked food. What 
kilis people in the bottom is because fools squat down over a 
nasty bayou to save driving a well, and eat cubes of half- 
raw bacon, saleratus adulterated with flour, and drink bad 
whisky. This ought to kill anybody, and, thank God, it 
has killed a lot, but they learn very slowly. 

By George, there he comes. I’d know the old ‘‘mar’s” 
gait a mile off—the head to one side, the body twisting along, 
first one side ahead, then t’other, and the flirts of that big 
bushy tail, like an ugly woman trying to show off her hair! 

In a short while old Shelb. had dismounted and occupied 
a seat near me. 

Now it is a rule fixed—that is, a sort of swamp axiom, a 
rule without exception-—to offer a guest a drink of whisky. 
Of course I knew this well enough, but as old Shelb. rarely 
drank away from home, and we were all busy over a 
basket of peaches, I somehow failed to ask him. 

Presently he rose to go, and there was a general protest. 
I saw something was wrong, and urged him to stay. After 
much talk he turned red as a gobbler. ‘‘Well, theh,” he 
said, ‘‘why in blazes don’t you arsk me to take a drink?” 

The general whoop that followed and my red face eased 
his humor. 

“Why,” I said, ‘‘you old catamount, you wouldn’t drink 
f [ asked you.” 

‘‘Anyhow, I like to be asked all the same,” said the old 
fellow. 

‘This matter of diplomatic courtesy settled, old Shelb. and 
I dropped into the half cross and half affectionate style of 
our general intercourse. 

He was wandering about the country out of pure rest- 
lessness. From frost to frost he is totally out of gear. He 
gets feverish and bilious and almost cross. This is the time 
he whips his dogs for all the old sins he can remember, and 
even in a press has added a few licks on general account. 
He prowls around the house like a wolf, until the old woman 
fairly runs him out to the stable lot. There he will lean on 
the fence and fondle his old ‘‘mar’s” nose and talk to her by the 
hour. Somebody once suggested a rat-catching, and thereby 
earned his deep gratitude, for there isn’t a rat on his place 
now, though Shelb. swears they only go off to the Springs 
for the summer. Of course he gets ‘‘bilious.” No one 
knows what a countryman would do if he couldn’t get 
‘“bilious.”” Shelb. has two points in view. Not only does 
he get medicine, but the deep sympathy of his wife, who is 
apt to be rather careless about touching the old fellow’s 
dignity. She always gives him his pills and watches him 
while he takes them, handing the water or taking the box 
with exquisite simplicity and earnestness. Shelb. uses 
Blank’s pills, and no others need apply. These*have long 
been out of market, but he has an arrangement with a drug 
house in Memphis, who save all their extra pills and sel 
them to him as ‘‘the genuine Blank’s Liver Pill.” Anyhow 
they don’t kill him, and he belicves he would die sure unless 
he could occasionally get a dose of three of Blank’s pills 
with six compound cathartics, ‘‘just to make ’em act, you 
know!” 

He wanted me now to goafishing. I told him—as heknew 
—that I detested fishing, but heinsisted and I consented. The 
fact is it was quite a compliment for him to ask me, as he 
generally prefers to take the woods alone, and I agreed 
more for that reason than because I cared for the sport. As 
for the details, he demanded that he have full charge of 
everything. And so we parted, to meet at his house next 
day. I wasto carry a mosquito net, pair of blankets and 
myself; ‘the rest he was to provide. 

His plan was to go in his dug-out through achain of 
bayous and lakes, camping out at night, and returning in a 
week or two, as we chose. These watzrways fill the whole 
county, so that it is possible for one thoroughly acquainted 
with them to travel long distances by water. Occasionally 
a portage may occur, but rarely, as your true Swamper has 
no longing for that sort of labor. 

I found the dug-ou already loaded on the wagon, and all 
fixed for a start. 

This craft is a thing to gladden the eye of a connoisseur. 
On it Shelb. has expended all of his ingenuity and experi- 
ence, until she is fairly as perfect as that style of boat can 
be. She was made out of an enormous sassafras he found 
somewhcre in the woods. The tree must have been over 
four feet in diameter high up from the roots. Carefully 
sharing and hollowing this where it fell, the embryo boat 
was then sunk in water for a year, tu season and avoid split- 
ting. At the end of this time she was drawn;out and set up 
in his front yard, where he could put-the final and lingering 
touch on her. 

As she lay before us she was about twenty feet long, two 
feet beam, and say eighteen inches deep, with a waickenel 
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on this voyage more to shew you my ways in the woods than 
for any sport we are going to have. Livin’ in the woods is 
so simple that very few people ever get the hang of it. 
Most old hunters get 'azy and dirty, and so don’t care— 
while most green hands strain so painfully to’ be ‘knowing’ 
that they leave themselves without either comfort or neces. 
where the fibers of the wood ran out. The seats-were pe saries. As I hunt a great deal by myself, I try to — 
boxes, about the size of a big brick. and the paddles of the | my plans so as to let most of the cooking attend to itself. 
lightest bottle ash, very thin and broad, contrary to ‘‘Injin” | Now here is my camp Kittle, like you never saw in a camp 
rule, which is to make them narrow. A stout setting pole, | before. It is simply one kittle inside of the other, and no 
some ten feet long, with a fork at the end to catch ‘a hold | matter how long you leave it your cooking can’t burn. This 
with when pushing through flags and grass, and a big | is worth a great deal to me, yet it only cost a trifle to fix. 
sponge to bail with, finished the equipment of the boat | When by myself I do all my cooking while asleep! When 
proper. I wake in the morning I make coffee, and the bread and 

Under a canvas flap near his seat were nailed small hickory | stew is all ready, having cooked while I rested.” 
forks to hold his gun and keep it dry, while the box he sat ‘‘That’s all very well for cooking after you’ve caught your 
on contained ammunition. Resting on other pieces for the | hare, but after all I doubt if any mdn can travel through 
purpose were two beautiful canes for fishing rods. They | the woods now and kill a living as he goes.” 
were about twelve feet long, straight as arrows, and well| ‘‘That’s because you don’t know how. On the contrary, 
wrapped with sinews between every joint; no doubt ugly | I doubt if there is any county in the United States that 
enough beside a fine-jointed rod, but beautiful in the woods | won’t support a man easily by its contributions of game, 
and a very coach whip among fishes. No reel, but a set of | etc. > want to killa buffalo or deer every day to keep 
pretty brass guides led the line back to the butt, where it | from starving—but that is useless as well as impossible. 
was tied to a deer’s foot, artistically set on. A small box, | Now, if I was under a press of hunger I should commence 
some fourteen inches square and twelve deep, composed | to kill the nearest live thing. Everything--exccpt crow— 
our mess chest, and when examined wasa gem of itself. On | is eatable when cooked right. So I'd kill sparrows. jays, 
raising the lid a table for two was completely set out. Salt, | hawks, all sorts of game trash, and in the course of a day 
‘pepper, vinegar, sugar, in proper vessels, each buried an | pick up crough of them to feed half 2 dozen men. Put 
inch in its hole; two pannikins for grub; places for knives | them in my kittle, with proper fixins, and a king wouldn’t 
and forks, and spoons and cups. Everything was in place, | turn away from that dish. The mistake people make in the 
awaiting only the food which enlivens to be placed ou it. | woods, as out of them, is, their eyes are bigger than their 
Below this was a drawer for cold meats, bread and other | bellies. A half acre of ground will furnish bread for a man 
matters. The bottom held our sugar, coffee, etc., etc.— | easy, and a very small patch of uncultivated ground supply 
everything that had no bad smell. The cooking utensils | all the flesh he ought to eat.” 
were in a bag and the heavy grub ditto. Butas old Shelb. *‘Tremember hearing in South Carolina about a Frenchman 
is getting restless, we had better start and do the rest of our | who lived that way, and lived well. His firewood and rent 
poking about in camp. cost nothing, as he squatted on the edge of a swamp; he 

We started. Where we went I decline to say. I have | planted about an acre of corn und vegetables, and supplied 
no idea of ruining the country by hundred: of cockney | flesh by hunting. He was evidently a gentleman, but there 
canoeists pushing about in it. Let them find out and pay | he lived for years, till he died, solitary, satisfied and healthy. 
toll to the lawful mosquitoes like men. His cookery was famous, and no one ever knew whether it 

But in half an hour after leaving Shelb.’s house we were | was a woodpecker or a dove he was eating. Yes, the cook- 
afloat in a clear, dark bayou, with the cool breath of the| ing is the great thing. If ever brains were needed, it is in 
forest just reaching us, and not a sound to be heard beside | camp cooking, and yet anything seems to be thought good 
our own voices and paddles. enough. Everything is fried, and every bill of rations in- 

Shelb. had turned aside as we came along in the wagon, | cludes the inevitable bacon; this and slapjacks, also fried, 
and now brought out a nest of some fly or wasp as the re-| make up the genuine ‘all-day-piddley’ diet. Now in camp 
sult. By tearing off the top and gently patting the bottom | nothing ever should be fried. The facilities for roasting and 
a number of fat, helpless worms fell out and became bait | stewing are too good theré to throw away.” 
for fishes. One of these he put on his hook and dropped it “The water kettle like mine bere enables anybody to make 
into the water. Generally, however, in such a boat each | a good rich stew—a gipsey stew. That is, put in anything 
man baits the hook of the other for convenience. His float | you happen to have and stew it all night! Again, Mr. Green- 
was made of a combination of goose-quill and white pine, | horn buys ground coffee instead of the grain, and doing his 
very narrow and scarcely visible on the water. But he saw | own roasting and grinding. 
it well enough, and in a short while downit went. A ‘‘Ask ten men why they go into the woods, and nine will 
touch, a twitch, and into the boat came a beautiful little | say, ‘for.an appetite." But just think of wasting an appe- 
bream. Shelb. at once loosed him. tite on slapjacks and bacon! But, Shetb., you have to try 

‘‘What’s that for?” fishes?” 

“Luck!” The old hunter looked at me indignantly. ‘‘Didn’t you 

‘‘Didn’t know you were so superstitious.” never eat a chowder out of blue cats? Why a fish of no kind 

“Well, I ain’t. But fishin’ is a qucer business and has | ever was meant to be fried. No, sir, to get the good out of 
some strange ways. I allers spits on my hook, and have | him you must keep him in water, dead or alive; and be- 
tried it often, and I’m blessed if it don’t make a difference. | fore we get home I'll have you so full of stewed fish you 
Now, in hunting you can see all around you—see the game, | can’t say fry. Ever eat planked shad, ch? Ever get hold of 
see the woods and the earth; but in fishin’ you don’t see | a clayed trout, eh? Nor roast oysters, nor baked crabs, nor 
nothin’ but a bob and a line. Now, how do you know | baked shad? The people who fry lose too much. But it 
what’s going on down in the water?” | must be either laziness or ignorance. Now you mark me, 

We continued to float gently along, now paddling a little, | and 1 will feed you well and not fry once on this trip.” 
now fishing, until time foralunch. Paddling up to the | The next day was on us; the bass were jumping all over 
bank we got out and Shelb. proceeded to prepare some fish | lake, and we had no bait. Shelb. got some long bushy 
for dinner while I locked over the stores. We had sugar | branches off a pecan tree, and tying the twig ends together, 
and coffee—8lbs. each, a bucket of lard, pilot bread, and | soon made a very effective minnow seine. Wit» this we 
flour—some 80lbs., a bag of onions and potatoes. This | swept a little hole or two and got all we wanted. The fishes 
was to last us indefinitely—not less than a week. A jug I| bit beautifully, and we soon had what the old fellow called 
thought whisky proved to be two gallons of molasses, and | ‘a mess,’ then we pulled around the lake and went to camp. 
our stores were practically finished. We had a nice loaf of 
bread, butter, and other e things out of the old lady’s 
pantry for to-day, and I dipped a cup of water from the 
bayou. 

‘‘Hold on a minute!” said Shelb., bringing out a two-gallon 
rundlet. ‘‘Have some beer?” 

‘“‘Why, where in blazes did you get beer?” 

‘Made it. I don’t think that bayou water is good at this 
season, so I just carry along a stock of corn beer.” 

“I never heard of such a thing, but it does help out 
awfully. How do you make it?” 

‘*Well, I first bile some corr, say about a quart, then put 
this in about two gallons water, then a quart of molasses, a 
half pint of dried apples, and ginger or sassafras or spruce 
enough to suit Whenever I take any out I put some sweet- 
ened water back again, and sol keepastock always on 
hand.” 

That night we camped at a lovely spot. A sheet of water 
that glimmered in the setting sun relieved the feelings, which 
will tire of the deep shadows of the woods. On the lake 
ail was brightness and life. ‘he fish were breaking the 

lassy surface as they leaped for their prey, the crane 
frowned at our intrusion as he flew heavily by, and the 
kingfishers squalled as megrily as usual in their blue suits as 
they jumped on their finny suppers. 

Our tent was what the hunters call a half-faced camp. 
They all use this style, and claim that it lets the heat of the 
fire get to the occupants, but I have always found as much 
iain as heat got in, and beyond all question prefer the 
Sibley tent with a wall to it. 

The cooking of supper was an easy job, as the remnants 
of our luncheon supplied it. But after this the old hunter 
began to bustle about in a way to excite my curiosity. 

“‘What are you up to, Shelb.?” . 

“Going to bake bread for to-morrow.” 

‘‘Have you got a Dutch oven?” 

“Dutch! no; got better—‘Injin!” 

He cleared away a little clean space of earth upon which 
he placed what looked like, and was, a simple sheet-iron box. 
In this he placed his dough and shut it close. A little earth 
covered the box entirely and left only a sort of mound to 
mark its grave. On and around this a substantial fire was 
built and the operation was completed. 

“Now,” said McP——, ‘‘the ‘Injins’ cover their dough up 
in green leaves ene and that does just as well, but they 
don’t use yeast and 1 do; so I have the iron box to let ‘her 
swell. The only points of difficulty about it is to learn how 
to proportion the fire so as not to get. the bread too dur- 
ing the night, and if all goes well we will have hot rolls for 
breakfast: they can’t burn, though they may be too dry.” 

‘‘Why, Shelb., ~— are developing genius as a cook!” 

“T ‘low I orter; I’ve been at it long enough: 1 brought you 


entrance and counter, the bow and stern rather raised; then 
a sheer given to the whole boat and neatly painted of a dull 
color between lead and copper, impossible to describe, but 
as much like an old log as possible. The bow and stern 
were covered with a sort of deck for about a foot, and 
heavily bound with iron, screwed on to prevent crackin 
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BELOW QUEBEC. 


THIRD PAPER. 


AAR. EDEN, the genial and obliging harbor master of 
I Gaspé, has furnished us with a general letter of intro- 
duction to all of his many friends stationed in summer time 
while fishing is carried on along the various stations scat- 
tered along the north shore, and this document insures us 
upon landing at the St. Johns River a hearty welcome from 
Mr. Conway. He is the agent at this port of a codfishery 
established here by Messrs. Collas, of Gaspé, and enjoys his 
busy summers in a neat and substantially built house near 
the mouth of the river. 

His kind intentions and hearty welcome have, however, 
becn already forestalled by orders given in advance of my 
anticipated arrival by Messrs. Garland and Bland, the pres- 
ent lessees of the St. Johns. They have a snug and commo- 
dious frame house at its mouth, which serves for the double 
purposes of lodging and store house. In front of it is an- 
chored a large two-masted firmly-decked boat, in which they 
can extend their excursions to any point along the coast 
whenever it suits their time and fancy. At present, how- 
ever, salmon fishing up the river is still in its prime, the 
cottage is untenanted, and the boat swings quietly to her 
anchor with each change of flood and ebb as if she had no 
other mission to fulfill. The manin charge of the camp 
transfers my luggage to my assigned quarters, the wants of 
the inner man are duly attended to, and a canoe is ordered 
to carry me at daybreak up to the fishing grounds, where I 
am to have again the pleasure of meeting those two genuine 
sportsmen whose acquaintance I had made during my last 
year’s journey. 

It requires at least the aid of two good men with a canoe 
to stem the swift current and many rapits which character- 
ize the generality of all larger salmon rivers, the St. Johns 
included. . The canoe is built at Gaspé of thin strips of 
maple firmly braced with a large number of tough, neatly- 
cut ribs, and in build it resemblcs a compromise between an 
elongated clinker boat and the ordinary birch canoe. These 
Gaspé built boats stand, in virtue of their compact fittings, 
much more wear and tear than the latter, and will last at 
least four years if properly handled and cared for when not 
in actual use, , 

Their excess of weight is of no special consequence, as 
there are no portages to be made; and since they are roomy, 
a couple of men find pl.nty of space in any of them for their 
camp saugnne san seseone. 1 am of the opinion that in 
point of the known luxurious means of transportation, that 
of canoe riding is ahead of the list, and even the motion of 
a rocking chair is a jarring one in comparison with the easy 


rising and falling of the canoe upon the gently yielding 
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water, which is apt to produce a delicious Soren 7 
haps not unlike that we once felt so often when rocked to 
sleep in the cradle of our infancy. : 

Thus I always look back upon the many canoe rides I 
have as the most perfect enjoyments, and the present one 
formed, of course, no exception. The day promises to be 

rfect. The thick mist which had obscured at daybreak 
and and water, soon lifts before the dissolving rays of the 
sun’ which often rises here in the Arctic zone with a bril- 
liancy not surpassed by that of happier climes. Soon the 
whole landscape, the swift, glittering river with its densely 
wooded banks, rising here and there in steep vertical cliffs, 
unfolds itself to view, and reveals all of the peculiarities 
which characterize the northern wilderness. The geological 
features of the St. Johns probably differ but little from those 
of the Moisie described by Prof. Hind in his above alluded 
exploration of Labrador. There isa low range of granitic 
mountains, a spur of the heights of land, skirting the whole 
length of the coast from the Moisie to the Natashquan, fall- 
ing off in a gentle slope of a few miles toward the basin of 
the Gulf. For several miles up stream we find a serics of 
evenly steatified glacial deposits of gravel and sand overlaid 
by a stiff clay, filled with remains of fresh-water shells, 
which seem to indicate a recent rising of the land. Higher 
up these deposits disappear, the broad valley which resembles 
at its mouth the terminal funnel of a huge’ glacial gorge 
becomés narrowed in, and the compressed current of the 
river now foams between high granitic walls often but a few 
hundreds yards apart. Huge boulders torn from their 
flanks and carried sometimes into the middle of the river, 
where even the impetuous current is unable to dislodge them, 
attest silently, but eloquently, their former agents of trans- 
portation. They are no longer in operation, and a narrow 
river bed occupies the center of the valley filled by a huge 
slowly moving frozen glacier. 

Along the present banks once covered by it, flourishes such 
vegetation as is indigenous to the southern belt of the Arctic 
zone. We notice the torest to consist chiefly of spruce which 
attains here a height of about thirty feet, and form in gen- 
eral a thickly matted impenetrable growth, on account of 
the closeness of the trees, many of which in their decay have 
tumbled down right and left, between a network of rotten 
trunks, branches and roots, not unlike that of a windfall. 
Wherever the soil favors, particularly along the river banks, 
there are occasional small thickets of maple and alder with 
a sprinkling of birch and mountain ash. The latter are now 
in full bloom, and their white cymes overtopping those of 
lower bushes of osier, relieve to some extent the wilderness 
of its rather sombre and monotonous aspect. | 

There are quite a number of pretty flowe’s just now in 
full bloom corresponding in time of their development with 
our early June, but I notice that many species bloom here 
simultaneously, which are separated with us by wider inter- 
vals of time. The wild strawberry, marsh marigold, spring | 
anemone, dwarf laurel, bloom side by side of the blue bells, 
epilobium,erigeron and beach peas. All of them must accom- | Com 
modate themselves in order to produce ripencd seed to a/| Several years past near the falls of the St. Johns by Messrs. 
short summer, and they create thereby the pleasing aspect | Garland and Bland. Both of these gentlemen are what is 
of a flowery carpet, which, however, only lasts a few weeks, | termed off-hand old stagers, and they have succeeded by 
the happy honeymoon of the Arctic zone. | their vast experience, extending over many years in nearly 

But never arose without its thorns, and never was there | all parts of the world, to reach the culmination of ideal 
yet a northern wilderness, no matter how embellished by | comfort in the wilderness. The site of their ae camp 
bright flowers, without its great drawback. “ | is within fifty yards of the river, and alongside a little ice 

This manifests itself here in a threefold way by the inter-| Cold brook which furnishes in the hottest time of the 
vention of the mosquito, black fly and sandfly. The name of | dey @ refreshing drink. All trees and bushes near by which 
each tribe is legion: they are everywhere, and when the | serve for convenient lurking placcs of noxious insects are 
bloodthirsty black fly has completed its mission of torment | completely removed, leaving them a large airy space of an 
with the setting sun, the excruciating contralto of the mos- | @¢re or more, on which there are three tents, a floored com- 
quito breaks upon the stillness of the night and adds to the | pactly built frame house for cooking purposes and shelter 
martyrdom; man and beast alike suffer from these dreadful | Of their men, and a little dining-house. The latter is sur- 
pests. No matter how successfully you may battle even | rounded on all sides with wire gauze in place of boards, and 
against these two insiduous winged hosts, the sandfly is | is thus a perfectly mosquito-proof retreat, where the sports- 
still in reserve, and sure to come off victorious, unless the | man can enjoy his meals and a quiet pipe with as much 





































































where the crack of his rifle has not been heard, and his ad- 
ventures in our own continent alone could fill volumes. 
Added to these stupendous journeys are several years of res- 
idence in South America, when in pursuit of the guanaco 
he crossed, several times, the snow-crowned Andean ranges, 
and thus rounded off his practical experiences concerning 
all of the notable game in our western hemisphere. Not- 
withstanding all of these achievements, well calculated to 
instil a due allowance of pardonable vanity, the bearing of 
this prince of sportsmen remains yet as simple and unaf- 
fected as that of a child, cast with the mold of ail great na- 
tures wherever and in whatever profession we chance to 
meet them. May he enjoy for many long years to come a well- 
earned, happy, ripe age, the personification of typical manly 
sentiments, kind in all of his impulses, and of a cast such as 
we are wont to often picture ideally but rarely, if ever, 
realize. Ps 

There is one member of the company whom I almost for- 
got to mention, though his history and daily life are not at 
all devoid of interest. It is Jumbo the beaver, a prettly little 
pet six months of age, as tame as a dog and almost as af- 
fectionate to his human master as a little child. His mother 
was trapped by Indians, who captured the six weeks old 
orphan and sold it at the salmon camp for a trifling consid- 
eration. Jumho has learned since to come quickly when 
called by anyone belonging to the camp, although he mani- 
fests a decided preference for Fred. Beatty, who has taken 
him under his especial care and protection. He wanders 
about without having any restraint put upon his movements, 
and takes regularly his morning and evening bath in the 
near-by river, after which he makes a careful toilet, dries 
himself as near as he can, and retires for his night’s rest un- 
der a blanket in any one of the tents, unless he is put into 
his box. He has at command a variety of sounds expressive 
of his feelings, some of which resemble those a petted child 
is prone to utter. Though by nature amicably and peace- 
fully inclined, he is occasionally aroused to fits of anger, 
in which he uses his forepaws and deals blows right and left 
with about as much dexterity as a child could employ. 
Though his teeth are well developed, he has never yet shown 
any inclination to bite. 

The development of its transmitted instincts. which ought 
to manifest themselves by a natural tendency to construct 
‘dams and like structures is slow, and he is not in the least 
concerned about the arrangement or accumulation of any 
loose sticks or branches. The last and only one of his feats 
in this line is recorded of him when he was finally taken to 
Gaspé, where he was busy in digging a large and deep hole 
at the banks of a little creek near the house, where he lived 
on good terms with a large dog. I am assured, however, 
by old hunters, that the beaver in a state of nature does not 
attain to the full development of his constructive faculties 
until the fourth year, and Jumbo, though in splendid con- 
dition and as rounded as an Ohio pig, is only one-third 
grown and hardly as large as a woodchuck. A series of 
observations made upon his further achievements and de- 
velopment would be of unquestionable value and shed much 
light upon what has been asserted and surmised in respect to 
the habits of this most intelligent creature. 

It is here worthy of note that many animals taken from 
this wilderness domesticate very rapidly. A full grown 
hairy woodpecker (Picus villosus) became last year an inmate 
of ihe camp, and grew more bold and familiar than 
any tame domesticated bird. It would fly off to parts un- 
known during the day, but returned invariably before night, 
and had the habit to light in the most unconcerned manner 
upon the head or shoulder of any man who happened to be 
near, There is now a tame young raven at the Southwest 
Point lighthouse on Anticosta which prefers the buildings 
about the tower to the near-by woods. It flies off for long 
distances along the beach, but makes frequent calls, par- 
ticularly when it notices any open window, where it may 
have an opportunity to indulge in its incurable thievery and 


creased by depth and in velocity, foams along, forming 
series after series of white-crested rapids. From time to 
time- we see on these the harbor seal, making its way for the 
salmon pools, their favorite grounds. Since these animals 
cannot successfully swim against the rapid current, they 

facilitate their pfogress by a series of leaps, which, by their 
quick succession, attest to their marvellous muscular 
powers. 

The abnormally dry summer which prevailed last year 
upon the north shore was terminated by one of the most ex- 
tensive and Cestructive forest fires which have ever been 
known upon these coasts. For hundreds of miies inland 
and close to the seashores this great conflagration raged all 
August, and all but exterminated not only the wild animals 
upon which the Indians depend for fur and meat, but also 
several of the small fishing settlements scattered at intervals 
along the seashore. Near by, pretty Mingan escaped un- 
harmed, to judge from its seaward view, but only a few 
hundred yards back of the dark green belt of low spruce 
trees which fringe the shores, the havoc wrought by this 
great devastation is painfully manifest by the burned and 
charred stumps of the trees, the only remnants of a once 
luxurious forest growth. 

The mouth of the St. Johns is but fourteen miles west of 
that, the Mingan and the houses about it barely escaped 
destruction. The path forest fires take, runs, however, 
rarely in a straight line. While some parts of the forest are 
entirely swept away, others perhaps not a half a mile on 
either side of the fiery highway remain all standing, and I 
felt surprised to see often for miles not a single vestige of 
the conflagration, which I had been assured made a clean 
sweep. ear the great falls, however, which are but a mile 
or so above the encampment of Messrs. Garland and Bland, 
the fire had raged in all its full fury, and seemed to have 
culminated. As far as the eye could reach, nothing but a 
sightless charred wilderness remained. So quick was the 
advance of the flames that the party then fishing there had 
a very narrow escape and lost nearly all of their camping 
materials and provisions. Mr. Bland related to me that the 
tent above his head was lifted bodily off the ground by a 
| vortex of conflicting aerial currents, and carried up with 
the glowing atmosphere above, where it was consumed. 
He only owed his own safety to the canoes, which were 
moored within a few yards of the tent, and conveyed with- 
out a moment’s delay the anglers and their men beyond the 
limits of danger. 

It may be here perhaps of some interest to those interested 
in salmon fishing, and the ways and means employed to 
carry on this sport, to learn how much comfort may be 
enjoyed when proper arrangements are made. Camping 
out, so often accompanied by personal inconveniences, 
becomes by their intervention an enjoyable luxury. We 
| have visited informer years several of these fishermen’s 
| camps on the Restigouche, Nipisighuit, York, Dartmouth 
and Cascapediac rivers, but never approached in point of 
pleteness and practical conveniences that erected for 





traveler in these woods has taken the most particular pre- | Comfort as in any well fitted out sitting-room. Comfortable 
canvas stretchers and other like contrivances complete the 


furniture, all designed for solid comfort, not ornamentation. 

Their help is the best obtainable at Gaspé, whence they 
The force available consists 
of four canoemen, along with Ben, the cook, who has been 
under careful and critica] training for a number of years 
until he has remodeled and improved upon his former back- 


cautions. Mosquito netting of the finest grenadine in the 
market is the only effectual safeguard, or better still, light 
sheeting which, notwithstanding its closeness, causes no dis- 
comfort in the delicious cool nights which prevail here 
even in July and August. This is the only remedy against 
the sandfly, which in virtue of its countless numbers, micro- 
scopic size and hot poisonous sting, is the most dreaded tor- 
ment. A combination of sweet oil and carbolic acid as 
strong by admixture of the latter as the skin can bear with- 
out smarting, proved to me thissummer an unrivalled oint- 
ment against mosquitoes and black flies. Not only was this 
remedy, which has been published a year ago, in Nature, 
highly effective in keeping off by its powerful long-lasting 
scent, the invading hosts, but it had a powerful eflicacy to 
allay the severe pain of the sting, which lasts sometimes for 
days after the original bite has been inflicted. 

By being properly anointed, and additionally protected by 
a netting of fine gauze suspended by means of an elastic 
band from the rim of my hat, { could bid successful defi- 
ance to both black fly and mosquito, which, during daytime, 
hovered often like thick smoke about my head. 

The canoe men, notwithstanding their being continally in 
motion, suffered terribly on this day, and faces were swollen 
and punctured with deep red spots like a sieve before they 
could be induced to try the virtues of .preparations. Not- 
withstanding the swift current of the river, they poled up 
stream very rapidly, at the rate of about four miles an hour, 
and only rested at noon for a lunch near a small tributary, 
where | attempted in vain to catch a few trout, but failed 
to get even asingle rise, although the locality has a de- 
cidedly encouraging aspect. The reason of this is very | 
obvious. None of the large streams is inhabited by the 

roper brook trout, but at the right time of the year they are 
iterally alive with immense swarms of the sea trout, which 
collect on this coast about latter end of May at the mouth, 
where they remain until beginning of September, when they 
gradually make their ascent to deposit their spawn. ‘There 
was thus in July and early August most excellent trout fish- 
ing at the mouth of the St. Johns, but the advance of the 
migratory swarms had not yet. commenced. A few large- 
sized trout are accasionally caught in the salmon pools near 
the falls, while the angler will cast in vain during early 
summer his fly near the most tempting ripples and rapids 
below them. The absence of life in the water is equaled b 
that along the shores. Not a single note of any bird is 
heard save that of the occasional tittering of a few king- 
fishers, which build their nests as with us in deep holes along 
the banks of clay, or the white-throated sparrow. Further 
up we notice a few white-bellied swallows and the white- 
throated sparrows. The former also nest in holes along the 
banks like the sand-martin, which it seems to represent 
here. As we advance the rapids, the cliffs converge gradu- 
ally and form deep gorges, through which the river, in- 


were shipped to the St. Johns. 


wood notions and now turns out from time to time as good 


| dishes from the smoky depths of his workshops 4s could be 
Nor does the vista of 


expected in a well-served restaurant. 
a beautiful river, clear as crystal and often well stocked 
with large salmon undisturbed by anyone, not even the 
passing Indian, impair the digestive processes. Fishing used 
to be excellent but a few years ago. The catch has, how- 
ever, this year greatly fallen off, both in point of number and 
size of the fish, and only ninety salmon had been taken from 
the latter end of June tothe beginning of August. This 
complaint is a general one, with exception of Natashquan, 
where a score of 365 salmons, averaging fourteen pounds, 
were made in five weeks by its lessees, Messrs. De Vere and 
| Maurice, both of London, Engend. 

Fishing on these rivers is best by beginning of June, when 
the salmon ascend, but it dwindles down gradually and _ be- 
comes unproductive by latter end of July. Morning and 
night are considered here, as elsewhere, as the best hours 
for sport. Thesilver doctor, golden pheasant and Jock Scot 
are the favorite flies, the latter in particular is considered as 
the most taking. The casting is made from the shore, which 
has generally wide, open gravel beaches, or from canoes, 
which, when handled by twe skillful men, are often prefer- 
able. The fish captured are turned over to the men, who 


| either salt or smoke them. 


We soon feel athome in company with gentlemen, who 
are virtual true sportsmen in the fullest sense of the word. 
The older of the twain, Mr. Garland, may claim the atten- 
tion of the reader by a passing notice. In point of his com- 
pact mold and massive physique he fain reminds us of the 
old Norman type personified in a Warwick or rather the 
owerfully built Goths so graphically portrayed in Kings- 

| ley’s ‘‘Hypatia.” Though near sixty years of age he is still 
more active and vigorous than many men half of his age, 
| and seems to bid defiance to the encroachments of time in 
virtue of almost perfect physica] health. His experiences 
might fill volumes if written down, since his travels ex- 
tended for many years over some of the most famous hunt- 
ing grounds upon our globe. One of the very first white 
men who stood at the brink of the great falls of the Zambesi,. 
he has hunted these remote grounds from its mouth to near 
its sources for the lion, elephant,“hippopotamus and rhino- 
ceros, not to speak of the countless species of antelopes, 
lies and other ruminants for which South Africa is 
amed. There is not a corner of our own Western Territories, 
from west of the Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific, 











hiding propensities. 

Our stay at the falls of the St. Johns is, however, brief, as 
fishing is growing poor. The encampment is broken up 
for this season, and all moveable materials are transferred 
to six canoes, which are loaded to their utmost capacity and 
carry rapidly their cargoes to the mouth of the river, where 
the general headquarters are fixed. Within gunshot of the 
house lies our neat small schooner, a metamorphosed quon- 
dam fishing boat, the Gasher, which is used for excursions 
along the coast, when time threatens to grow dul]. As there 
are yet a few weeks to pass, everything is put in readiness 
and a force of four men selected as the needed complement 
for the three boats which are boisted on board. Our destin- 
ation is a short excursion to the near by Mingan Islands. 
They stretch for about ninety miles at a short distance from 
the north shore, which they fringe like a disjointed neck- 
lace as far as Natashquan. Unlike the rocks on the main 
shore they are formed of limestone, evenly steatified and 
closely resembling by texture and fossil remains those of 
Anticosti Island, which is separated from them by a strait 
of about twenty miles in width. There is no doubt but that 
they were once united with the former, which formed the 
southern shores of the mainland, of which it was once an 


integral portion. L. 
Bhatuyal History. 


THE MASSASAUGA’S BITE. 


Sige it be thirty-seven years ago this very September, 
/ since Charley Vance and the writer were induced to 
leave Western New York with its grand old forests and 
abundance of sport, for the rather new and decidediy un- 
healthy regions of Southern Michigan? Tempus fugit. 

Every gray-haired lover of rod and gun can call to mind 
localities which he has been induced to seek by some slight 
hint from one in whom he had faith, and who had been 
there. In our case it was ‘‘Bart Meyers,” a young giant, 
a crack shot, and a full pattern of a man every way. Bart 
had done Southern Michigan pretty thoroughly for four 
months, with a twelve pound Kentucky rifle and his knap- 
sack for his only companions. He expressed the opinion 
that nowhere on earth could a pleasanter country and greater 
abundance of fish and game be found than in the region he 
had prospected. 

He particularly endorsed the country ying woe of Hud- 
son, Lenawee county, and he thought Devil Lake about the 
finest spot he had ever struck for a camp. Bass, pickerel, 
grouse, deer, turkeys, quail, squirrels, rabbits, too plenty. A 
man was tempted to shoot beyond reason. His story was 
told late in October; it turned us. All through the winter 
we talked it up in our little cosy room, and organized our 
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fishing tackle and oiled our muzzle-loading Billing- 
hursts, and practiced off-hand every mild day, and quite got 
ourselves in love with Devil Lake and Sand Lake without 
All through the spriug and long, 
hot summer it was our one objective point, the stake to 
which we were steadily working up, anu it came to us. The 
having of such a hearty, healthy object constantly ahead 


good reason therefor. 


was, perhaps, worth more than we knew. 


At last, on a hot day in early September, we took a packet 
Then, the old 
clumsy propeller Globe for Toledo. And then came the 
ride by railroad. The ‘‘Southern Michigan,” what there 
Twenty miles of rickety 
strap rail, one shabby car, a trifle larger than a wagon, a 
six-ton locomotive called the ‘‘Rocket,” a couple of quaint 
Such was the train as made up 
every day on what is now the grand ‘‘Southern Michigan 
Just here I want to state the fact that we had 
leisure to get off the train and shoot squirrels alongside the 
And coming back two months later we 
saw the ‘‘Rocket” stalled in the black looking-ditch, because, 
as a train hand told us, the engineer had tried to crowd her 
Compare that with the ‘‘South- 
ern Michigan” to-day. All the same the trip wasa_ pleasant 
The eighteen mile ride from 
the end of the railroad to Hudson was slow but full of in- 
The people were friendly to a fault, more than one 
farmer offered to board-us for $1.25 per week, if we could 
‘‘put up with his fare.” Compare that with the way summer 
boarders are pecked and fleeced at popular ‘‘resorts” nowa- 


of the old ‘‘Red Bird line” for Buffalo, 
was of it, and it was not much. 


freight cars, very small. 
Railway.” 


track going west. 


and she jumped the track! 
one, and it was not tedious. 


terest. 


days. 


At Hudson we struck a broad-shouldered, rough-looking 
old granger, who calmly looked us over in a way we did not 


like. I thought him rather a backwoods rough—one who, 
it might be, was disposed to resent a decent hat or store 
clothes as a personal insult. I was mistaken. When he 


had listened to us awhile he came up to me, gave me a 
startling slap on the back and said, ‘‘You come from Roch- 


ester? I am from Syracuse. I’ve been here ten year. 
You jest come with me. I live two mile from the lakes. 
I’ve got two fool boys who are just your style—want to fish 
an’ hunt all the time.” And we submitted to farmer Noye’, 
and went. home with him, and were introduced to his ague- 
stricken family of wife and eight children. (Alas, that such 
a sylvan paradise should be cursed with the plagues of ague 
and malarious fevers. But such has been the lot of more 
than one Western State.) A brother could not have treated 
us more kindly. He offered to board us for $1.25 per weck, 
or as much less as we pleased to pay. He owned the only 
skiff on the lakes; we were welcome to its use. If we 
wanted to camp, his two boys, Gabe and Bill, would take 
the team, put us on the best spring, take an old scythe and 
cut us all the grass we needed, hcilp us make camp, stay 
with us if we chose, show us the best hunting and fishing 
grounds, and in a general way, do all in their power to 
make our stay a pleasure. We accepted the offer thank- 
fully. Gabe took us to a marvelous spring, a model camp- 
ing ground. 

The spring gushed out just below a stiff layer of blue 
clay, cold, clear and strong, It was shaded by oaks and 
shrubs, and was one of the finest I have ever seen. 

In making camp we missed the hemlock, but we had the 
long marsh grass, woolen blankets and a square sheet of 
strong cotton cloth eight feet by ten, well oiled, acd safe 
for a shelter against any rain, It was a pleasant camp, that 
on Devil Lake. 

And how cheap the living was. How friendly and kind 
the settlers. And what sport! Luckily 1 have my musty 
old check book at Land, from which I quote prices as fol- 
lows: ‘Flour, $3.50 per barrel; pork, mess, 4c. per pound; 
butter, 10c. per pound; potatoes no sale, given away; eggs, 


6c. per dozen; fine hams, 6c. per pound; board, country- 


hotels, $1.75 to $2 per week; board, among farmers, $1.25 
per week, or what you like.” 

Looking back through the dim vista of forty years and the 
seven trips I have made to Michigan, I rise to say that, aside 
from the absence of hemlock, the absence of trout and 
mountains, and the danger of malaria, Michigan is the finest 
State for sport in which I have ever camped. 

We soon found that it would not do to shoot or fish more 
than an hour or two daily. You can’t relish an excellent 
squirrel soup, or a pigeon stew, or fried fish for breakfast 
with each and all the animals rotting about camp, and we 
kept our camping ground clean and sweet, and burned all 
offal, brush, and other debris, and killed no more than we 
could use. Forty rods below our camp was the beginning 
of a long marsh, grassy, dry at that time, and studded with 
dead tamaracks, on which the pigeons were constantly 
alighting. The marsh was a paradise for swamp rattle- 
snakes, or, in the vernacular, massasaugas, while the slug- 
gish outlet was a hot-bed of the largest water-snakes. The 
marsh, the outlet, and the timbered land along their borders 
came to be our favorite hunting grounds. ine. pickerel 
and ducks were abundant in and on the waters, while on the 
bordering dry lands gray, black and fox squirrels, grouse, 
quail and turkeys, with an occasional deer, were plenty 
enough to satisfy any reasonable sportsman. 

Vance liked to hunt4he marsh, practicing at the necks of 
ducks and pigeons. 

I chose the uplands. I liked to clip the heads of grouse 
and squirrels. We both were fond of fishing, and, let me 
add, snakes. 

Now, it happened at that time that there was quite an an- 
imated discussion going on as to the question, ‘‘Do snakes 
swallow their young?” That way the question was stated, 
Porter’s Spirit of the Times, then the leading sporting paper 
of the country, rather favored the affirmative. Naturalists 
were divided. One or two, with something of national 
reputation, showed, in a calm, superior way, that the thing 
was, first, improbable; second, unnatural, uncalled for; third, 
—— physical and organized laws, therefore impossible, 
all of which was convincing, and not to be gainsaid by a 

een backwoodsman of tender years, only it happened that 

had seen the most improbable and toughest yarns concern- 
ing natural history, the first to be verified by actual facts, 
and I had seen the garter-snake, the watcr-snake and the 
rattlesnake each and all of them swallow their young, and I 
said I will secure a specimen with the young inside of her 
just as they were swallowed, and forward the thing to 
Porter's Spirit. That will settle the question for good. 

It has been my experience through many years that, just 
when you particularly want a specimen of natural history, 
that is just the time you can’t lay your hands onit. Vance 
and I hunted the lake, the marsh, the outlet, in vain. We 
saw hundreds of water snakes, scores of messasaugus, and 
secured a dozen sets of rattles, but did not find what we 
wanted until one hot September forenoon, I being in the 































edge of the grove and he in the marsh; he suddenly sang 
out, ‘‘Come here, quick; here’s your snake swallowing its 
young ones.” Iwas there in half a minute, and here is 
what I saw.- A large massasauga lying on half a sunken 
log, tail erect, with a low warning rattle, mouth open, and I 
was in time to see the last baby snake disappearing down 
the motherly throat; then she dropped off the log and com- 
menced to disappear among the roots of marsh weeds, 
shrubs, and rotten wood. 

The chance was not to be lost. I saw nothing better for 
it, and seized her near the tail. She hung to the weeds like 
grim death, and I pulled strongly and steadily. I thought 
the biting end of her had got into a ragged looking break in 
the log, and meant to let up as soon as the head came in 
sight. It came in sight suddenly. It came around the stiff 
weed stalks like a flash, and shut down on my left hand 
with a grip I should hardly have expected from such a light 
pair of jaws. I took in the situation at a second’s notice. 
I was ‘‘snake-bit.” No use to whine or cry out. I took her 
by the neck, snug up to the head, with thumb and finger of 
the right hand, and pinched for all I was worth. . She did 
not choke off worth a cent. Then I jerked her loose, tearing 
the teeth through the flesh and making a wound that bled 
freely. In an instant I was sucking the wound with all the 
strength I could bring to bear, while I held the squirming 
reptile at arm’s length toward Charley Vance, who clipped 
the head off quietly and neatly. Then we started slowly for 
camp, I sucking the wound, and all the time pressing and 
squeezing the flesh toward the bite, to get out all the blood 
and poison possible. When my mouth was dry as a bone, 
and I seemed to have exhausted all power of suction, Vance 
wet a handful of fine cut tobacco and tied it snugly on the 
wound. Then I sat down by the spring in the cool shade 
and took to pouring a constant stream of cold spring water 
on the arm and hand, while Vance, under instructiuns, 
made a huge poultice of blue clay. The poultice, an inch 
thick, and large enough to cover the hand and arm half way 
to the elbow, was thickly sprinkled with fine salt, and 
pressed on. It at once relieved the pain, which was getting 
severe. All this took about two hours. Then Vance sug- 
gested whisky. He assured me that a quart would not 
make me drunk. He had faithin it. Ihad not. But he 
filled a gill cup with common corn whiskey, which I drank, 
and was tight in less than half an hour. 

Then Gabe Noyes, who had suddenly played out when I 
was bitten, came back with his father, the country doctor, 
and several sympathetic neighbors. 

The doctor hada half gallon of whisky and a bottle of 
sweet oil. It was his notion that I ought to drink the whole 
business at once. He even hinted death in case of refusal. 

I began to see fun init. I was feeling easier; was already 
half drunk and disposed to joke. I begged off on the 
ground that I was a little fellow. Ionly held a pint, and 
was already half full. The doctor was a solemn man. If 
there was a point he didn’t see it. 

He insisted on his whisky and sweet oil, and I finally 
took a gill cup of whisky, with a layer of oilontop. I 
thought then, I think now, that it was bad medicine. 

As the sun sank slowly down the west I lost all relish for 
fun. I seemed tofeel the steady tramp of death marching !} 
slowly from hand to shoulder, from shoulder to heart, and 
was sick-—sick all over—sick unto death. 

Farmer Noyes looked seiious. He sent his son home 
with the team, and stood by me that painful night. T had 
faith in the spring, and kept pouring the cold water on arm 
and hand. Every two hours they made me a fresh clay 
poultice, increasing the size until at last they reached nearly 
to the shoulder. 

Just at sundown I was taken with a chill and became 
numb all over. They made a huge fire. They brought in 
my rifle, and the snake. They cut the snake open and 
counted the young ones—thirteen in all. They remarked 
on the coincidence that the number of rattles should corres- 
pond—thirteen rattles. 

It wasa miserable night. Iwas cold, delirious and sick. 
I came to realize that a snake bite was a rough joke, but I 
did not expect to die. 

In the early gray of the morning I became unable to stand, 
and felt like freezing. They made a bonfire that threatened 
to burn the camp. When the sun was fairly up 1 made the 
spring and commenced to pour cold water again. 

Then relays of clay poultices. A cup of the strongest 
black coffee, a nip of hot whiskey and a gill of squirrel 
soup. 

Then, the swelling began to subside. I felt better. 
Twenty-four hours after the bite, I could say I was safe. It 
had been worse, more painful than I should have supposed. 
It may be that the bite of our black or yellow mountain rat- 
tlesnake is more dangerous than the bite of the massasauga; 
and the bite of the large diamond rattlesnake of the South- 
ern States may be still more deadly. I donot know. The 
bite of u massasauga is bad enough. 

The second night was more endurable. I was no longer 
delirious and had no chills, 1 slept fairly, rousing up once 
in about two hours for afresh poultice. The skin, which 
had been glossy, with a watery semi-transparent look, began 
to shrink with a whitish shriveled appearance. Just three 
days from the time I was bitten I was decidedly convales- 
cent. On the fourth day, just before sundown, I was on 
the lake fishing. The arm was stiff and swollen, and the 
fingers somewhat like a row of bologna sausages; but I could 
manage an oar or a rod after a fashion. On the fifth day 
the poultices were discontinued, and the only treatment 
thereafter consisted of two or three daily washings of hand 
and arm in strong brine—salt and water. In a week I was 
enjoying the old life well as ever. In six weeks the skin 
had peeled off nearly to the elbow, and I have never felt any 
inconvenience since from that little experieuce. But I found 
myself a good deal demoralized on serpentology. When- 
ever I stirred up a rattler with his sharp warning whiz, a 
sort of electric thrill would dart from fingers to Cet and 
a disposition to start or jump was irrepressible. It has never 
left me. I still handle the festive rattler; but I do it with a 
quickened pulse and beating heart. 

Let me add a few words on snake bites. I have personal 
knowledge of more than fifty cases, and only know of 
three deaths, (excepting the case of Doctor Wainwright, 
who, being a doctor himself, and in easy call of the doctors 
in New York, could hardly be expected to recover). The 
three eases alluded to were exceptional. In each of the 
cases the blood was heated, the snake was large and _ virile, 
and the bite was inflicted in a most dangerous place. One 
victim was bitten in the neck, the fangs reaching a large 
artery. One was bitten on the wrist deeply and far from 
help. The third, a young woman in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, was bitten while coming off the mountain 
with a pail of berries in each hand. She dropped her pails, 
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fell down, and was bitten deeply the second time. She died 
that ovens, and was buried before sunrise the next morn- 
ing, so rapidly had decomposition taken place. 

A young man was bitten near Ansley’s last summer, and 
the treatment resorted to was whisky. He was dead drunk 
for twenty-four hours, was sick a longtime, and recovered 
with the loss of a finger. . 

Boy bitten on hand at Lloyds, eighteen miles below here. 
Two days before a doctor could be had. Simple remedies 
were — salt, tobacco, cold water, etc. The lad soon 
got well. 

Six miles below Lloyds a farm hand, in mowing, cut off 
about five inches from the biting end of a large rattlesnake. 
He seized the piece near the head intending to drop it in a 
hollow stump. The head turned around and bit him on the 
thumb. He was already well primed with whisky,.and his 
friends proceeded to fill him with the sume until he was 
dead drunk. Between the whisky and the poison he had a 
rough time of it. For days his life was despaired of, but 
he finally recovered. } 

Schoolboy bitten on Long Run, sixteen miles from here. 
Remedies: sucking the wound, pressing out all the poison 
and blood possible with salt, cold water, etc.; no whisky. 
Boy was attending school in a week thereafter. 

could give a score of additional cases but these are 
enough. They goto prove that whisky is no antidote to 
snake poison, at least for one in the habit of drinking it. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to offer my own notions of 
remedies in case of poisoning by the bites of insects or 
reptiles. First, if the bite inflicted by a poisonous snake is 
not severe enough to bleed freely, enlarge the wound by use 
of the knife. Next, if it be possible, suck the wound 
thoroughly, pressing the surrounding parts towards the 
wound. Mor outward application, I believe ammonia to be 
the best remedy; but it is seldom at hand. Common salt, 
moistened to a poultice-like consistency, is the next best thing 
I know. It should cover the wound and the adjacent fles 
to the thickness of half an inch or more. After three or 
four hours, the clay poultice, as before described, and b 
al] means keep up the pouring of cold water. Noman will 
suffer much or long from a snake bite or scorpion sting who 
adopts the above treatment, provided the application be 
prompt. 

On the Amazon River I found ammonia the one remedy 
in which all had faith. If that was not at hand, then salt. 
I knew of many cases there; scorpion, tarantula, coral snake, 
and even the deadly surucucu being included. With the ex- 
ception of the latter none of them proved fatal. The sting 
of the centipede was the most obstinate and painful, but it 
would yield to copious applications of ammonia. 

I was stung by the common gray scorpion on the Estrada 
San Joan, and in one minute had a handful of wet salt on 
the wound. It was about equal to a first-class hornet sting; 
the promptness of the treatment saved me much pain. 

A physician in the southern part of this State, who has 
probably treated as many snake bites as any manin America, 
depends entirely on, first, enlarging and pressing the wound, 
second, on pouring cold water. He has never lost a case of 
snake poisoning. 

And enough of snakes, poison or otherwise. NEssMUE. 


BIRD MIGRATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 
COMPILED FROM THE NOTES OF MR, 0. WIDMANN BY * 
W. W. COOKE. 
PART I. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following notes on the movements of our birds were 
sent me in daily reports by Mr. O. Widmann, 4,024 Caron- 
delet avenue, St. Louis, Mo. In gathering them together I 
have endeavored, as far as possible, to preserve the exact 
words of the author. 

My plan has been to give in Part First the general state- 
ments, and afterward in Part Second a tabulated list of the 
dates of arrival and departure. The nomenclature is that of 
the last Smithsonian catalogue. In Part Second the numbers 
before the name denote the order of arrival this spring. 
Where several arrived the same day they*are given the 
same number. Yours respectfully, 

W. W. Cooke. 


Waite EartH, Minn., June 10, 1882. 





Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 22, 1882.—Dear Sir: Your invita- 
tion to help in tracing and timing the birds in their migra- 
tions, I accept with enthusiasm, and promise aid to the 
fullextent of my power. The chapter of migration is the 
most interesting part of the whole science of ornithology, 
but it cannot be studied to great advantage without the co- 
operation of others. 

There seems to be no part of the globe more appropriate 
for this particular branch of investigation than the valley of 
the Mississippi. Migration has been studied for ages, but 
the work has never been done systematically, with simulta- 
neous co-operation, and therefore there has always been a 
tendency for speculation to step in where actual observation 
was lacking. 

Having recorded every bird observed during the last four 
vears, I am already in possession of a considerable number 
of data. Immediately after receipi of your letter I set to 
work to prepare/a list of what I thought the most interest- 
ing dates, namely, the first (= F.) and last (= L.) days of 
transient visitors (= T. V.). The last (= L.) days of winter 
sojourners (= W. §.) and the arrival (= F.) of summer so- 
journers (= 8. 8.). While doing so I found that such does 
not always give a correct insight into the movements of the 
bulk of a species, and I tried to remedy this omission by 
inserting another date, which I named N. N. (= numerous 
and noisy), as it means the first day when I found the species 
numerous, probably the arrival of females, which event can 
as well be heard as seen. 

In studying the migration of birds I think we have to 
consider principally the movements of our common, well- 
known, conspicuous birds, and that the arrival of rare birds 
is of little value. The dates of arrival of single individuals 
do not show much of interest; a full exponent of the move- 
ments of a species is only obtained by coutinuous observa- 
tion and repeated reports upon the bird’s doings. 

3, 7, ’°82.—Last year spring began here on the 16th of 
April. This year it has already set in on the 1st of March. 
The meadows were rich green in February. Maples are 
covered with flowers. Frogs croak since 3, 1. Grasshop- 
pers and butterflies are abroad. Everything is advanced 
except the bird life, on which this fine spring weather has 
had little effect. 

8, 19.—There was a perfect standstill in everything from. 
3, 6, till3, 15, the weather being cool, wet; gloomy, windy, 
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i i s. Since the 15th we have had warmer but | which all these birds made was sometimes deafening, the | along a road, with an axe on his shoulder. found a large 
poe 0 ee and yesterday a warm spell with mer- | more so as the .Tennessee warblers and blackpolls were | yellow or mountain rattlesnake, a “‘monster ’ which he pro- 
cury 76deg. fabr. Onour bird life the forwardness of the | almost as bad as the thirteen-year locust last year. ceeded at once to decapitate. This snake proved to be six 
season has had little effect. There are a few arrivals of such| 5, 5.—Calm, warm night (67 deg.), sultry, cloudy, hot feet four inches long and thirteen inches in circumference 
birds as do not generally come at this date, namely, thrasher, | day (8deg.), with hard storm of rain and hail this after- | at the largest point. Its rattles had in some way been muti- 
H. rufus, one seen 8, 18; purple martin, P. subis, three seen 3, | noon. General character of our bird life is summerlike. | lated, only four parm Its skin pougaly preserved by 
16; yellow-rumped warbler, D. coronata, one male and one | At 3:45 A. M. the catbird, wren, chippy and bluebird were | my frien Ben is now before me. How gladly would I have 
female seen 8, 15; white-bellied swallow, 7, bicolor, a party | already in song; at 4:50, when I left home, the voices of | given a twenty dollar bill to have this snake saved for me 
of ten seen 3, 16, hunting over a lake. These are the only | such birdsas Traill’s flycatcher, indigo, peewee, cuckoo, etc., | alive and uninjured. He was in good condition, colors 
species, and very few individuals of which I could say that | showed at once the advanced season. bright, and full fed. I have had a lifetime longing to 
they have been influenced to make their appearance before} 5, 8.—After that hail on 5, 5, we had a cool, gloomy | capture a yellow rattlesnake over six feet, but have never 
their time had come. day, 5, 6, with strong north wind, yesterday clearing up | found one alive over five feet, ane one I captured in Ne- 

3, 20.—Yesterday we had warm easterly winds with light | and to-day southeast wind, warm, fair. No new arrrivals | braska five feet and one inch; this | kept for three months 
rain. Birds seem to be moving now, and new arrivals were | to be reported, but a considerable decrease of whitethroats, | in a glass-fronted box along with four otbers somewhat 
numerous, especially chippies. Early peach trees in flower. | savanna sparrows and yellow redpolls. Yellow-rumps are | smaller, and during that whole time I could not prevail on 

4, 2.—From 8, 20, to4, 1, werestormy, cold windy days, and | all gone. ‘ any of the five to strike at me, except this larger one, he 
frosty nights. No great change could be expected, none} 5, 14.—The night of 8th to 9th brought us a series of | would strike every time he was disturbed. t the first 
took place. The first pair of my martins, 1 mean martins| very. heavy wind and rain storms, and ever since that | strike he would leave quite a drop of ‘‘pizen” on the glass, 
which nest on my premises, arrived on the 22d, and to-night | time we have had nothing but cold, gloomy, rainy and| from each fang, then the amount decreasing with each 
twelve pairs have taken lodgings, these are all old birds, | windy (west and north) days until to-day, when it cleared | strike until the fourth, after which nothing visible would be 
birds of the second year have not yet arrived. To-day we| up, still cool, but promising fine weather. During the | left on the glass, and this has been my experience with all 
have regular summer temperature, 64-87 deg., at 34 P. M.| cool weather the birds remained almost silent and kept poisonous snakes, the majority of them not offering to bite, 
thermometer showed 111 deg. in sun. : generally very retired, so that it is not possible to give | unless held, but devoting all their energies for retreat. 

4, 38.—Another summer day. Great change in bird life. | the state of the bird life with anything like completeness, |. THE “COTTON MOUTH.” 

Air full of the song of the thrasher (H. rufus). Where there | still no great change has taken placc, and no new arri- The diy before réceivine the number of Founer sup 
were four thrashers last week there are more than forty to-| vals were seen. : Srream for August 81, while hunting quail on the upland 
day, and all in full song from 5 A. M. They must have ar-| 5. 23,—Cool weather has continued since my last re- in thie ciahalion 1k aadiuni ene ane up nosing after some: 
rived during the night. This is the day I call N. N. The! port, with slight hoarfrost on 16th. The vegetation is far thing in th a eo ceeeked and found it to be a snake; 
cowbird and Carolina dove have also increased in numbers, | advanced, in spite of all cold weather, the foliage too| eho as oo ‘ ae aches me, I pat way feet ents 
but the principal part of the great change in our bird life | luxuriant for an observer of birds, but the insect world is - qa aenmuteneth etiam r flattened out the middle of its 
lies in the almost total absence of the snowbirds (J. hyemalis.) | far behind this season; not even the mosquito has made bed — ; Vv "1 Ghanaht then thes ik Was toe Genus 
Instead of a hundred, as met with with last week, I could | its appearance. The birds seem to have little spare time | {' y Pons ope os le par r.” (1 have refrained from 
not find ten snowbirds to-day. They have certainly availed | for a song, and are slow in building. The martin is my cide : Pimaken athe chon teak te naaetr Goetry lab 
themselves of these warm moonlit nights to draw nearer | insectometer. The time it spends at home corresponds rs 1g the entre cdchiade tmeles "nave different names 
home or probably right into their home. with the abundance of insects. Does it remain at home on 0 to them 1b the people: and, not knowing them by 

4, 6.—This morning a heavy rain produced a new start in | the whole day there is plenty of insect food; does it keep ar t bnical ~ hae r ae qell dwede thet 2 . hard to 
theadvancement of vegetation and insect life. Most trees} away from home all day, then it has to work hard for a aes what sstlenlns ‘Gatien ie tate: wien dalled by any 
have small leaves. Thrashers wild with song and seen in living. ; ee ol Tr et thie cueaulie ay, for I have paid erent 
pairs. Pipilo, males, fighting like roosters. 5, 28.—When I made my last report I thought migration saatitieds hates hie of analiin ay Meng ) Imoved my 

4, 16.—There has been a great check to the progress of | was at an end, as there were only a few migrants left after foot backwards from ite head, when cerucd tie head up: 


spring, and another perfect standstill in the migration of | the south wind period of the 18th and 19th. How great was . ; f 
irda k my ctcuihanaen on the morning of the 24th to find again |.Watds and sideways and bit the toe of my boot. | I plain 
great numbers of transients, especially Tennessee and black 
poll warblers. If they came from south or returned from 
north I cannot tell, of course, but here they were, numerous 
and very noisy. On the 26th most of them, and on the 27th 
all of them, had departed again. Some species, especially 
mourning and Connecticut warblers, pass through here un- 
noticed in common years, but this exceptionally cool May 
makes them stay with us in yreat numbers and quite a long 
time. They have, for the first time, been common this 
season, while they are rare in other seasons. 

A few other species I have not met with at all this season, 
for instance Sitta canadensis, Spizella pallida, D. blackburnie, 
etc. 

The most conspicuous birds in transit during the last few 
days were the nighthawks. During thedaytime they were 
met with everywhere, hunting over fields, singly or in par- 
ties of ten or more, or sitting on trees, fields, fences, etc. In 
the evening of the 25th, 26th and 27th they migrated north 
in a very loose but continuous stream, frum 6} to 74 P. M. 
On the evening of the 26th we counted within half an hour, 
over 200 going over our house straight north. During these 
cool gloomy days, the water-sheets on the other sides of the 
river and parts of the Mississippi half were alive with dif- 
ferent kinds of swallows and with swifts, but I do not think 
those were birds in transit, but they wereour St. Louis 8. 8. 
which go thither hunting low over the water. 

5, 29.—Fine day, clear; night has been clear moonlit, but 
transients are still lingering. Among the species seen was 
one snowbird (J. hyemals). 1 hardly believed my eyes; had 
seen none since 4, 20. No nighthawks to-day ; no mosquitoes 
yet; winged insects are still scarce. Martins do not yet 
build in earnest. : 

6, 3.—The season must be considered closed now; spring 
migration seems to be over as far as this neighborhood is 


concerned. 














































































































birds. The first week of this month was a series of summer 
days. It was astonishing that the arrival of migrants was 
so insignificant considering the advanced state of tempera- 
ture and vegetation. The change commenced the 9th. At 
sunrise of the 11th the thermometer stvod at 29 deg., and the 
morning of the 12th surprised us with a sheet of snow. 
Green trees and flowers and white roofs! This great change 
of weather has, of course, a decided effect on the movements 
of birds. Nonew species have been seen since the 8th, except 
a single swift (C. pelasgica.) All the birds behaved quite 
differently from what they did the week before. They did 
not ascend high trees, they were not much heard to sing, 
but they kept very quiet and secluded, mostly near or on the 
ground. Yellow-rumps were seen ae on the ground 
among chippies, and the thrashers would not go from under- 
neath their briar bushes. Martins remained in or near their 
boxes for several days without even trying to seek food un- 
til the wind abated on the 13th. They must have been very 
hungry, as they went out hunting all day the 14th and 15th. 
They left early in the morning and did not return before 
sunset, and still continue to doso, while during warm weather 
they stay in the: vicinity of their boxes almost the whole 
time. The ruby crown kinglet was the only bird that did 
not lose its good humor during this cold spell; it kept on 
singing as usual. 

4, 21.—We have had fine weather for the last week, but 
the great wave of migrating birds has not yet reached us, 
Birds are coming in slowly, only the avant guard has 
arrived, a few old males, and it needs a good lookout to dis- 
oa them. Fourteen species were seen for the first time 
to-day. 

4, 22.—Last night commenced uark, overcast, threatening ; 
we had two light thunderstorms; at sunrise partially clear, 
but soon clouded again. The wind was light southeast in 
lower stratum, but west in higher stratum; this morning a 
light north. 

The expected wave has struck fully now. The number of 
birds present to-day is really marvellous. They must have 
come in clouds. for ten birds yesterday one hundred to- 
day, but I have no idea at what nour they arrived. They 
must have come during this stormy, rainy, dark night, when 
one would expect them least. The few arrivals yesterday 
had not changed the general feature of the bird life, but now 
the change is complete, the aspect summerlike. The birds 
which brougut this great change are principally the yellow 
warbler, the red-headed woodpecker, the two orioles, the 


saw both its fangs, and the exuded poison spread over my 
wet boot. 

This convinced me that it was not the adder or viper, 
which are a class of—so far as I have examined them—per- 
fectly harmless snakes, so far as biting a person is concerned. 
The snakes I mean are such as when irritated flatten out 
their head and neck exceedingly, some of them at the same 
time hissing or blowing and striking. Thinking my find 
was the snake here called ‘‘cotton-mouth,” said to be quite 
common, I cut off its head and carried it to this village to 
have the natives determine what it is called here, and they 
calmly proceeded to give it three different names, to wit, 
‘‘cotton-mouth,” ‘‘spreading-adder,” and ‘‘upland-mocea- 
sin,” the last name is by an intelligent colored gentleman. 
The majority, however, insisted that its right name was 
“‘cotton-mouth.” I mention this snake simply for the reason 
that it exactly, in all particulars, answered the description 
of the ‘‘upland-moccasin” (Ancistrodon atrofuseus) in the 
paper referred to, except the tail, which did not terminate 
in a ‘‘small, horny point,” cr if it did the ‘“‘horny point” 
was very small indeed, for I examined its point gran it 
being so very tender toward the point, and I recollect 
giving this point attention for the reason that several 
have told me that there are snakes here with such tails, but 
I accept tales about snakes from no one as facts, simply. for 
the reason that the great mass of people when they catch 
sight of a serpent, no odds how small, lose every sense ex- 
cept that of‘fear, and are therefore asa rule incapable of 
telling the truth about it. Hence snake stories are even 
wore than ‘‘fish stories,” therefore I am inclined to believe 
that Dr. Troost’s ‘“‘upland moccasin” is simply the Arkansaw 
“cotton mouth.” If so, I think numerous specimens can be 
obtained here,* but for one I will not agree to furnish any 
with spikes in their tails. I will not flatly dispute that there 
are such serpents, but, well if any of my readers find such 
a snake, please cut off the spike and mail it to the snake 
editor of Forest AND STREAM. This snake that I décapita- 
ted was not at all vicious, not striking the puppy nor at me, 
until I held it fast. Will some herpetologist kindly publish 
in Forest AND STREAM 2 list of all the serpents so far as 
known in the United States, with their technical names, 
together with all their vulgar names and we known 
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synonym? RNE. 
Crocketr’s Biurr, Ark., Sept. 15, 1882. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MONSTERS OF WHITE RIVER. 
THIRD PAPER. 
TO, Byrne did not die with that congestive chill. But he 
should have died, there is no doubt of that. Fora 


man that will perch himself on the immediate bank of the 
White River after the greatest overflow ever known, unaccli- 





*I hope no one will gather the idea from these papers that Arkan- 
sas is a dangerous country to live in, on account of snakes ; for the 


1ose-breasted grosbeak, the kingbird, the warbling vireo, 
the white-eyed vireo, the yellowthroats, etc. The increase 
in numbers of individuals extended to many other species 
aJready present, such as robins, thrashers, Peabody’s, gold- 
finches, swifts and others, which increase helped to swell 
the aggregate number to such a height. In some places the 
bustle and tumult were so great that it was impossible for me 
to —— strictly to my rule of identifying each and every 
bird. 

4, 26.—Last night calm, early morning thunderstorm, then 
clearing up after ten o’clock. Considerable movements 
have been going on last night, our lately arrived species have 
largely increased; ranks of 8.8. filluprapidly. Many other 
species have increased, even redwing blackbird. 

4, 27.—Warm weather continues. Ranks of 8. §. filling 
up more and more. Transients abundant. Bird life lux- 
uriant. 

5, 2,—Last five days steady beautiful weather. Northerly 
winds and cool nights. Bird life has not changed much, 
although every day showed new species in my record. 

5, 3.—Summer again, maximum 70 deg., 10 A. M. 60 deg. 
Very few trees are without full grown leaves now. Potatoes 
hand high. Corn being slanted 


5, 4.—After a mild, clear moonlit night (60 deg.) a warm 
(80 deg. day, south wind, just the weather for birds, and, 
indeed, the most glorious day of the season for an ornithol- 
ogist. It is the height of the season. All birds, sojourners 
and transients are in song. Number of birds, both by species 
and individual, the highest of the year. Bird song every- 
where and the concert in many places perplexingly many- 
voiced. Great numbers have arrived since yesterday, es- 
pecially catbirds, olive backs, Tennessee warblers, black 
polls, white crowns, indigos, black-throated buntings, 
orchards, etc. To give you an idea of the richness of 
our present bird fauna, let me say that I have during my 
morning’s walk to-day identified over eighty species. And 
standing on a wooded bluff which slopes to River des Péres 
(a creek that forms the southern limits of the city) I have 
counted fifty species which I could see or hear without 
moving from the spot. Between 6} and 8} A. M. the noise 


mated, and silly enough to go paddling and wading around 
through the stinking overflow on hot duys in July after 
snakes and things, has not sense enough to appreciate the 
solid business matters of life, and should die ‘‘some time or 
other.” Instead of dying as any useful citizen would have 
done under the circumstances, Byrne gained a littlestrength, 
crawled down to the boat and started up White River. 

The White River is the crookedest straight river in the 
world; that is, the general course of the lower river is quite 
straight, but it winds around through a bottom seven to 
twenty miles wide toward every point of the compass. 
Often a steamboat has to travel thirty miles to make ten, 
and one has a lively time to keep on the shady side of the 
boat on ahot day. But Byrne reached the mountains all 
the same, drank of their healing waters, shed his malarious 
dark yellow hide, flirted with the widows, danced with the 

irls, danced a cotillion, in which all four of the girls (ladies 

should say), none of them over eighteen, were ‘dipping 
snuff,” (all had a stick in their mouths) while they danced; 
eat double, triple, yes quadruple rations, and ‘‘watermil- 
ions,” ‘‘cantelopes,” peaches, etc., between meals. 

As he gained strength went up to Fort Smith, climbed 
Sugar Loaf Peak, interviewed the Choctaw nation, and re- 
turned here after six weeks’ vacation weighing 149 pounds 
and ready to tackle anything not larger than a grasshopper, 
found the swamps smelling not quite sweetly as yet, but 
found scarcely anyone sick, except right along the margin 
of the river and overflows, and people living. right on the 
open, fragrant, breezy prairies as healthy as people in any 
country. In fact this season proves conclusively that the 
open prairies of this region are as healthy as any part of the 
State, the mountains not excepted, and besides one finds on 
them fewer miseries of this Southern life, namely, mos- 
quitoes, chiggers, fleas, ticks, house-flies, scorpions, snakes, 
etc. The most objectionable features of the prairies are 
‘thoss-flies.” A smal! and large green head horse-fly and a 

at black one are at times very severe on horses and cattle, 
Put these will disappear as the prairies are settled, as they 
did in the Western States, 

Mr. Lee Griffith of this place, last month while walking 








facts are the reverse. Like all new and ae regions, ser- 
pents are more plenty than in old, thickly-settled regions.. It is true 
that there are a great many water moccasins along White River, but 
they are not at all dangerous, never taking the offensive or striking 
unless stepped on or held. I had no idea when I came here that this 
snake h »isonous fangs, but the evidence is too great to dispute, 
and curiously, since this question was brought to my notice, I have 
been unable to capture a specimen, so as to positively determine this 
»int. And, as I forgot it in its proper connection, I will add that 
rof. Troost is right as to the upland moccasin having four fangs, in 
one sense of the word ; for the anterior ends of both under-jaws are 
armed by along, strong, backward-curving tooth, very like a fan; 
proper, but yet they are teeth proper (for holding their prey), ond 
solidly set on the jaw, and not hinged like — proper. The fan 
(poisonous) proper of this snake were stouter than those of the rattle- 
snake, but not so long, poison-sack very large. B. 


BREEDING QuaIL 1x ConFINEMENT.—Following {s a con- 
tinuation of Mr. John R. Willis’s work with the quail. It is 
taken from the-Winfield (N. J.) Monitor: ‘Monday, Sep- 
tember 18.—The quail are hatched; how many I do not 
know. There was an unusual chattering between the pair 
this A. M., that gave warning of the momentous event, but it 
was not until 1 returned from town at 5 P, M., that I was 
assured of a ‘successful result’ in seeing a number of empty 
shells on the floor outside of the nest, and on looking in the 
nest found that my gentleman was also on the nest, thus 
seemingly being desirous of cepropelesing some of the credit 
due while having done but little, as may seem to us, towards 
accomplishing it. There is no mistake, however, that he is 
now ovens interested in his progeny. What shape that 
interest will assume after the birds come out remains to be 
seen, but if he is inclined to be any way tyrannical I have a 
prison cell in which to incarcerate him until he learns how 
to behave. Yesterday, being about three weeks from the 
time the bird commenced to set, I made all the arrangement 
I could think of for the comfort and health of the coming 
‘chicks,’ I partitioned off a space on the floor with three-inch 
boards in which I placed sand and gravel and a sod of fresh 

ass, I also procured a half of sweepings from the 

y mow and scattered them on the floor, and to-morrow A. 
M. I expect to have the pleasure of seeing ‘Biddy’ and her 
chicks out for their first feed. How young q act when 
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hatched in confinement I don’t know; but as a boy I have 
seen @ nest full of eggs in the evening, and nothing but 
shells in the morning. T don’t suppose I will have much 
more to chronicle in time for your next issue, and will there- 
fore merely say that if succéssful in raising the birds until 
proper growth to determine how to pair them, I propose to 
present at least three separate pairs to such gentlemen as 
may satisfy me of their ability and interest in the subject to 
warrant the gift. 1 wi'l donate two pair to gentlemen ap- 
proved by Forrest AND STREAM, as a thank offering for the 
pleasure and benefits I have derived in reading its many and 
varied articles of interest to disciples of the gun and rod. 
‘September 19.—Eight young quail made their appearance 
this morning and at once commenced to scratch, eat and 
drink, run after flies, etc. They are all as lively as crickets 
and about the size of the end of your thumb. They don’t 
seem to be afraid and pay no attention to my entering the 
room. The cock bird insists on appropriating all the duties 
of nurse, and covers the whole of them whenever he can 
coax them to come. They run out and feed about every ten 
minutes. Barring accidents 1 have little doubt of being able 
to raise them.—WIL1Is. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Oren Srasons.—Sce table of open seasons for game and fish 
in issue of July 20. 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN KENTUCKY. 








HE fall of ’68 found me established in a border bluegrass 


county in a district where only foxhounds were recog- 
nized as sporting dogs. I always persistently declined in- 
vitations to accompany the hunters, lest the infatuation 
should demoralize me into a nightly follower of the chase. 
Although the old gentleman is now a ‘‘confirme:’ rheumatic” 
from the many hours shivered through on the front veran- 
dah and yard fences rather than lose a straic of that inex- 
plicably and increditably fascinating music of a large pack 
in full cry, I knew that the introduction of hounds to the 
back yard was no more to be entertained than the establish- 
ment of a red fox as the old lady’s poultry keeper. 

The accepted incompatibility of fox chasing with con- 
sistent Sunday Christianity would have rendered it almost 
blasphemous to join in the chase, and ’twas ever an ‘‘I-give- 
it-up puzzle” to me to figure ovt the paradox of that individ- 
ual’s unrelenting and uncompromising hatred of the hound 
species, and the alacrity with which the approaching 
serenade rushed him into his overcoat and out of the house. 

‘*Posted” was an unknown term there then, as the gentle- 
man from Africa, with ex-army musket, had not developed 
that remarkable ramification of his genealogical sapling 
which is now directly traceable to Nimrod and Diana (a 
thoroughbred cross; unquestionably, however often the 
black crops out in fresh litters of pickaninnies) as well as 
demonstrated his utter inability to distinguish a domestic 
fowl from an untamed quail, or discriminate between the 
inoffensive pig and the ferocious hare. If ‘‘ gates” or 
‘‘bars” were pot provided for convenient near-cuts from 
farm to farm, fox chasers had found panels, the top rails of 
which would slip, and fences were uo bar to riding where 
you chose, provided you had learned tie many routes. 

There was a light thirty-six-inch double muzzle-loader in 
the family, which wa; at my command, and a brother, whose 
business engagements prevented his hunting that season, 
lent me his pointer, consequently, I was in good condition 
to practice on the thirty-two flocks of quails which I had 
located within a radius cf a mile. Often my wife would 
count my game and give me the per cent. of misses, having 
counted my shots. If I started for a half day’s jaunt I 
nearly always mounted my thoroughbred gray, whuse sad- 
die has more than once furnished me a rest for a difficult 
rifle shot, and over whose head I have cut down many a 
quail fro.a bevies that bhe’d flush. The whirr of a bird 
brought him to as staunch a stand as did sight or scent the 
little bitch that would always rear up to deliver me game 
killed trom the saddle. ° 

I soon learned that if a quail, sighted over those 
long barrels, appeared no smaller than a June bug, my 
chances were worth the trial, and before the season closed I 
could almost average two birds to every three shots, on 
which I’ve improved little or none 

In ’69 the crop was nearly up to that of the previous year, 
and proof of my suspicious descriptions of that ‘‘happy 
hunting ground” increased my popularity amazingly with 
the boys whose lots were cast in the persecuted districts. 

On a clear frosty morning in November, ’69, I had started, 
alone, for a friend’s farm nearly four miles distant. When 
about a mile from home, I met two buggies loaded with 
guns, ammunition, dogs, and four as true sportsmen as ever 
pulled trigger or reeled a line. They were bound for my 
headquarters, where it was proposed to sojourn until they 
were surfeited. Three were entire strangers, whom I have 
not since met, nor would I now recognize, and whole-souled, 
handsome, eloquent Dick, the friend of my early manhood, 
who had brought his friends forty miles to enjoy our sport, 
can repeat the cheery introductions of that morning only 
when we shall all have met on the ‘‘other side.” 

Doctor was a dignified old practitioner and farmer, who 
wore spectacles in the field, and whose prudence kept him 
a ‘“‘Icetie” in the rear after the first volley into a bevy on 
the rise, conseqvently his score at the end of the hunt was 
expressed by a single figure. Harry Was a genial young 
Benedict of my age, and we were well-matced as ordinary 
shots—apter to get a bird with the second barrel in a snap 
contest. Will was rapidly merging into venerable bachelor- 
hood, if there be such, and was an exemplary church-going 
farmer, of whom it could be truthfully said that there were 
literally few hairs between him and heaven. He used a 
common old muzzle-loader, for which he paid twice its 
value, because it suited him, and Lad an old red and white 
setter that would hardly have been demoralized on a warm 
trail by a bladder of dried beans tied to his tail, 

That old bachelor was the best field shot that I ever saw, 
and I sincerely believe the equal of any of ‘whom I ever 
heard. If to-day what he was in ’69, ’'d ‘put up” on his 
grassing as many as any man living, under the same circum- 
stances, suoner than back a favorite which 1 absolutely 
knew would not be pulled. 

Dick had a seven and one-half pounds Mortimer muzzle- 
loader, built to order, for which he paid $150 in London,’ 
and barring the circumstances that he was occasionally de- 
moralized when coutending with one of the best wing shots, 
whom he refused to acknowledge his superior, was an ex- 
traordinary shot. 
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As an opportunity offered to send word of their arrival, I 
turned them for the fields to which I had started, and. they 
were soon reached. Buggies and horses secured, hunting 
gear was rapidly domed and the dogs left to exchange cards 
as we crossed into the nearest cover. We were not half 
across the field when a flock was flushed out of range. We 
followed them into an adjoining woodland, whei: Harry 
walked up a brace and made a handsome double before a 
point was made. Every fellow seemed on his mettle and 
resolved to take no desperate chances, neither any undue 
advantages, and the greater part of that covey was bagged 
withont a miss, and every gun made a score. Harry’s ad- 
vantage of a couple was mentioned, but after the next covey 
was put up, and the Doctor insisted on acting marker, Dick 
and Will got down to their work and pressed rapidly to the 
front by scoring a bird at every shot, till gun barrels were 
so hot and pockets so full that a resting and cooling spell was 
but suggested to be adopted, and it also occurred that the 
panting dogs needed water. It was tacitly understood that 
Dick’s whole soul was bent on making a larger bag than 
Will, of whose modestly-worn laurels he had heard much, 
and with whom he had shot but once, and that a recent 
occasion, when Will’s guest. Dick had used his friends 
gun while the owner substituted the most convenient, and 
his generously permitting Dick to tie him on their afternoon’s 
shoot, had deluded him into the belief that he could demon- 
strate to Will that at least one other sportsmen was about as 
nearly dead certain of grounding every fair shot as he. 

Aiter being enlightened by Harry a glance at the situation 
disclosed the fact that Will was as thoroughly aware of 
what was in the wind as if Dick had declared his intention, 
but not a word escaped either till that night around the fire, 
and a casual observer of their marvelous shooting could have 
suspected no more than that they were paired agaihst a rival 
couple shooting over other grounds, with whom they were 
to compare their combined scores at close of the hunt. The 
woodland was surrounded by corn and stubble fields, and 
every bevy that we found pitched into that excellent cover, 
and when a halt was called about 2 o’clock, we were so near 
our horses that ‘twas resolved we should start for home 
in time to have quails at supper. My lunch, though plenty 
for two, didn’t grow in the subdivision (nary fish in the col- 
lation), and a passing visit toa couple of flocks of which I 
knew the location near our route was voted enouzh to con- 
clude our first day. We got tnirteen from one, and enough 
from the last bevy to swell our bag to seventy-eight. The 
last bird flushed was an old cock, which Harry covered as 
it made a hee-line for Dick, whose lurches and yells to 
‘‘don’t shoot! don’t shoot!” and the Doctor’s racket to avert 
the peppering, at probable cost of an eye, which he had been 
dreading all day, made the scene a rather nervously ex- 
citing one till Harry lowered his gun, when it was demon- 
strated that Dick was the only one of the four cool enough 
to stop the author of all that hubbub on as beautiful a cross 
shot as is often made. The accidental discharge of my gun 
during the'day in such close proximity to Dick’s head as to 
temporarily deafen him, tended little to relieve the Doctor’s 
apprehensions of accidents, and when Harry deliberately 
covered the unfortunate with both barrels at full cock, not 
fifty yards off, it did appear that Dick was doomed to 
slaughter. A dozen for supper had been forwarded by a 
passing neighbor, and the suggestion of some one that he 
recognized the aroma of broiled quail was a reminder of the 
long fast which, while it lengthened faces, it both acceler 
ated and lengthened our strides supperward. 

The veranda reached and the strangers welcomed by the 
most hospitable host and wife, a count was first on pro- 
gramme. Dick couldn’t count more than twenty-seven, 
while Will piled up even thirty, and not one of the party 
could refer to another than the single miss which he declared 
he had made. 

Doctor was the only man who bagged a bird every shot. 
He had three. As the incidents of that day determined him 
to continue his adopted course, his score at close of the hunt 
amounted to less than ten. -It was deemed an occasion for 
setting out the landlady’s quart bottle, full to the cork, of 
medicine, and asa contributor to the combined flavors of 
mint and nutmeg its quality was affectionately tested and 
conceded ‘‘most excellent,” without shadow of dissent. 
The thoughtfulness of that motherly hostess had suggested 
the contingency of the visitors reaching the field unprovided 
with lunch, and a hint to hurry up preparations for early 
supper put an unceremonious end to all discussion. My 
memory extends to the good old days when the wedding 
feast, in‘ fare, and a round of parties (supper and dancing 
always, except at a parson’s house) were the order of mar- 
riage festivities, and till the recent innovation of levees and 
ax-grinders’ entertainments, those feasts were the unrivaled 
standard of culinary excellence. On such occasions I have 
ever been acknowledged a first-class gastronomer in a go-as- 
you-please contest with fingers, knife, fork and spoon, but 
that particular supper saw and went one better any spread 
that L ever attacked. 

Were they not in bad taste (!), details of the dishes would 
prove too distressing for me to voluntarily attempt them at 
this late day—so vividly remembered—and I must pass on 
to less meluncholy matters by briefly adding that a fried 
oysters’ accompaniment to broiled quails make a mouth- 
watering impression on memory never recalled without my 
becoming ‘‘too full for utterance” before first swallowing— 
one of those oysters in imagination. 

Dick liad enough cigars to last through a protracted siege, 
and every brother accustomed to bituminous fuel knows 
what peculiar zest a cheerful wood fire lends to cigar and 
anecdote after a successful day’s shoot over good dogs and 
with congenial companions. Dick voluntarily acknowledged 
to his determination on entering the field, and Will smilingly 
assured him that he had only confirmed a suspicion which 
was aroused early in the day. In discussing next day’s 
route it was proposed to go back over the same ground, 
when the old bachelor intormed the audience that ’twas 
doubtful if those birds were reassembled after an iniervai of 
two nights. It wasa point to nearly all, which was soon 
verified by some of the skeptical. 

Dick and Will selected birds for breakfast and next day’s 
lunch, despite the landlady’s remonstrance, then drew the 
remainder and suspended them above the reach of thieving 
carnivora. The dogsand guns were looked after, and a 
motion to retire eariy met a ready second, as it was desired 
that an early start should be madc next morning. All were 
astir in time to hear the birds calling in every direction, and 
by sunrise a mount for each was at the door, and in conse- 
quence of u hint from the old bachelor as to the great con- 
venience of such an attendant, the obliging host uad 
instructed one of his sons to accompany the party, horse- 
back, with a grain bag, and carry all the game, as well as 
open gates, lay down fences and bars, and hold the horses 
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during an engagement. It was the most acceptable addition 

to our party that could have been made, aan almost as in. 
dispensable with me now as my dog. A game bag isq 
nuisance, shoulder straps and strings from belts always 
permit birds to flop around most annoyingly to me, to omit 
great stress on often finding only a birds head left in the 
loop, and though not an anomalously lazy sportsman, | 
generally manage to have an attendant to help me, even if ] 
can’t drive a better bargain than a promise of half the game, 
I have always exhibited highest appreciation of the boys’ 
culinary accomplishments in camp; never cbject to location 
of the tent, nor grumble at the side of the bed assigned me; 
invariably complimented the good judgment they displayed 
in taking care of the minnows and their skill in dressing the 
fish; always kept an eye out for the best pile of driftwood 
and reported its location; never refused to stand up in the 
boat and point out the easiest chute up through shoal water, 
and the safest down—have even spraweled out in prow of 
the craft like a lizard on a log, and aided in pulling through 
by the twigs overhanging the bank when no other alterna- 
tive; never in a single instance that I can recall, when 
solicited, hesitated to undertake that most difficult under- 
taking, when the fresh water was provided, to compound 
toddies in accordance with the caprice of every member; 
and I defy any man to prove that I was not always ready in 
any emergency, with the best advice in stock. Wocuthelten 
notwithstanding, all that [have modestly offered in self- 
vindication, I have the first time to have escaped in a party 
of four or more, one of those sore-headed, meddlesome, 
hard-to-plase fellows, who tried to hurt my feelings by 
having some confidential chat with one of the boys about 
me, in which I’d overhear something about getting there by 
nigh-cuts; if but one good minnow in a bucket of fifty, I 
couldn’t put my fingers on any other; and much more of 
that kind, to invariably wind up with something about 
“‘a darned shirk.” 

I’m not over sensitive, and I know that full justice is 
rarely rendered any of:us here, our solace should be in hope 
of ‘‘future rewards,’’: But, to the second day’s hunt. But 
a few rods from the front gate we left the road through the 
yard of a half finished dwelling house. Even the horses 
were started by the rise of a flock from under their very fcet. 
The dogs had passed the gate before we turned in and were 
behind us, and the birds so frightened that nearly half of them 
alighted on and in tLe house. Isit not a fact that quails alight 
on the nearest tree or fence from the demoruzlization of sud- 
den fright? I don’t remember to ever have seen a quail fail 
to alight on the ground, when the bevy had lain to the dogs 
till put up by the hunter. 

From that yard we passed into a field where three flocks 
were found, and everyone sought the shelter of a small 
locust grove, in which the grass had fallen in such a tangle 
as to necessitate kicking out many of the birds. The 
rapidity ot shots reminded the ex-suldier of a brisk skirmish 
during the ‘‘recent unpleasantness,” but there were at that 
time no valiant home guards to “‘rush to the fray’*and con- 
fiscate the ordnance (?) as had been. 

In that grove was the only manifestation of the old bache- 
lor’s loss of temper. While reloading after killing one with 
each barrel, H.rry and I winged but one of four that sailed 
off under circumstances that made their escape so shameful, 
for even tyros, that he couldn’t hold in, and the lecture 
wasn’t lost on either of us, for we kept on the alert the re- 
mainder of the day, for the chance of a split (?) with the 
old fellow when beside him. There too was bagged the only 
woodcock seen by any of the party. That went to the old 
bachelor’s credit. 

When each fellow had made his depcsit in the grain-bag 
before leaving that grove for stubbles new, Will wasso far 
in the lead that hope deserted Dick, and that night he pro- 
nounced the bachelor a ‘‘world beater.” 

The next covey we found afforded an instance of the un- 
reliability of the average hunter as a marker. The birds 
flushed out of range, and every one dropped within view on 
the opposite hillside. ‘‘I saw ’em go down!” from two or 
three of the six markers led to a comparison of opinions. 
Developments proved that the old bachelor was the only one 
who had accurately located them, some of us being badly off. 
I confess that I can’t, in weeds three feet high, kill two 
birds at a right angle, and turning to gather the first go 
within twenty feet of either, unless accidentally marked, by 
some conspicuous object, and I have more than once left 
both after a disgusting search; consequently I generally stay 
home if I can’t persuade or bribe someone into going along 
as marker and game carrier. It naturally occurs to the 
reader: ‘‘Why doesn’t he have a good retriever?” My 
wife has always taught my puppies to retrieve and turns 
them over to me satisfactorily broken, but I have invariably 
neglected that accomplishment so long before taking them 
into the field that it has been of no practica! value to me in 
a majority of my dogs. How many sportsmen have yet to 
learn the impropriety of endeavoring to aid a retriever -fur- 
ther than to approach the spot where the bird fell and take a 
stand until the dog has found the game, or the trail, if a 
runner? It was long afterthe hunt ot which I write that I 
learned it of an old friend whose residence necessitated his 
hunting alone in his younger days, when wing-shooting was 
regarded an impossibility by the majority, and pointers and 
setters were curiosities to most of our dog fanciers. I am 
indebted to him for more valuable suggestions during the 
four years that we hunted and fished together than a life- 
time experience would have taught me. -He is one of the 
few sportsmen who carry their philosophy into the fields, 
and when vexed by effects trace them back to their causes, 
that they may avoid recurrences. 

In connection with that bevy which developed the unre- 
liability of five of us as markers, occurred two incidents 
which [ doubt not are as fresh in the memory of every other 
member of the party living as in mine. Two birds arose 
before the old bachelor and started for the adjoining field. 
The first was beauti:ully grassed, but before the second 
could be covered it had settled behind an intervening post 
and rail fence and was rapidly whizzing out of range when, 
to the astonishment of all, that remarkable shot drop: to 
a sitting posture and killed the bird through a crack that 
would but comfortably admit the thrust of a foot in climb- 
ing. The greater part of the charge of shot was lodged in 
the rails. ft was the handsomest feat that 1 ever saw in the 
field. The wonderful performances with guns and pistols 
on the stage, as per programme, soon appear commonplace 
from the realization that tuey are but recitations of lessons 
conned and rehearsed till they become mere deliveries by 
note. Such performances in the field elicit always warmest 
applause and highest admiration from the display of readi- 
ness in emergency and quickness to circumvent unantici- 
pated obstacles. , 

The other was the fall of a bird. Flushed high on the 
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hillside, he wheeled and made for the cove across the hol- 
low, from which he had been first put up. His line of flight 
was almost directly over three who happened in line up and 
down the hill, each of whom in turn saluted him with one 
barrel as he passed over. 

The height at which he was hit and the impetus he had 
gained in winging his frightened stampede to cover and 
possible escape carried him at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees to the opposite hillside nearly one hundred yards, on a 
line, as we had to walk. On striking the ground he bounded 
like a ball. 

Comments on the occurrences just related led to a discus- 
sion of the dogs’ performances, and there was general and 
legitimate boasting except by the old bachelor, whose praise 
wasof the others’ dogs. Dick’s poiuter was a lemon and 
white, wiry little fellow that went like askyrocket, and gave 
his master much trouble by frequently ranging too far when 
out of sight and freezing too staunchly to game to be called 
off, consequently in high cover it wassometimes a tedious 
job to find him. 

Dick boasted that he would stand as long as game would 
lie, and that he had never been guilty of a false point. 
When we crossed into a neighboring field that dog was dis- 
covered ona point, and when all had gathered around him 
the universal verdict was, that the dog had lied the very 
first opportunity that offered, to prove that he was his 
master’s equal in even that essential accomplishment. Dick, 
as well as a crack shot, was a celebrated angler, that could 
drop a minnow into a tub of water nine times out of ten, at 
seventy-three feet, when in trim—so reported by average 
authority—I never fisned with him. The grass had been 
grazed off so short that within a circle of forty feet around 
that dog there was no more visible cover for game than on 
the bare floor of a‘room, and after tramping around and 
kicking everything within an improbable range of a dog’s 
nose, we proceeded to give it to Dick unmercifully, even 
the charitable old bachelor deeming it a fit occasion to add 
a genteel tap. ‘This is the first time that I ever knew him 
to do it, sure!” was pronounced a rather transparent screen 
behind which to endeavor to hide. The dog remained as 
immovable as a piece of statuary, and the others held a 
steady but wondering back. The fun was becoming up- 
roariously enjoyable to all but Dick, who supported a small 
tree with his back while submitting to the demand that the 
dog be left to work out the mystery. 

I’d rather own a truc-to-life picture, photograph or paint- 
ing, of that particular scene, than a gem from the brush of 
an old master. It was a stunner to all, and noticeable that 
his nose alm.,st touched the ground, and that his eyes were 
fixed as if he saw the game just under his nose, but had he 
stood upon a billiard table there could have appeared no 
greater impossibility of there being a bird where his nose 
and eyes indicated. But it was there, covered by a leaf in 
a depression made by the tread of a heavy ox when the 
ground was soft, and there it remained till Dick kicked at 
the spot on which the dog’s eyes were riveted. That bird 
fell to Dick’s gun and was bagged, and the exultation of the 
dog’s owner was shared by all. 1 have seen hirds lie to dogs 
when not even a spear of grass intervened, but I think that 
was the most extraordinary instance I ever met. 

That was an eventful day’s hunt, for in addition to those 
so prosily narrate |, there were many other laughable incidents 
similar to those happening in the almost every day’s hunt of 
all. 

Hares were counted game the second day, and the hoisting 
of a white flag guaranteed no protection as the day before, 
when every gunner had to pocket allhis game. Early in the 
afternoon it was decided to finish filling that bag— about 
which there had been some chaffing before we started—with 
hares and gohome. When we reached the house our pack 
horse appeared to be just from mill, and the game was actu- 
ally estimated by the bushel. The two days’ score of quails 
was 156, a coincidence I shall never forget so long as I 
remember that hunt. Seventy-eight each day, nearly half 
of which were killed by that old bachelor, who burst fewer 
caps than any but the Doctor. 

Next morning a high wind prevailed and Harry and the 
Doctor left for home. The bachelor, Dick and 1 revisited 
the scone of the first day’s shooting and found the birds by 
singles and pairs, and not a bunch of more than half a dozen, 
just as we had been reassured that morning. By noon we 
had bagged just twenty-five. and after lunch we separated 
with pledges io repeat the bunt every fall, but the Fates 
decreed that our first and iast, meeting. With that season 
my connection with the neighborhood terminated,.and the 
boy who accompanied us as game carrier—now the head of 
a family and the best wing shot in the country—has often 
told us that game has never been so plentiful as the two sea- 
sons of my residence there. KENTUCKIAN. 


IN THE NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS. 


OMPLYING with a promise hitherto made, I beg the 
indulgence of your readers, whilst I give a brief ac- 
count of a recent trip to the mountains of this State, made 
partly for recreation and partly to enjoy whatever of 
the forests and streams might afford. I will premise by 
saying that the results, as a hunting experiment, were far 
from being so satisfactory as I was led to anticipate by the 
glowing descriptions which had been given by friends who 
were, doubtless, sincere in their declarations. 

Leaving home at 3 A. M. on Saturday, the 9th, our party, 
consisting of K. K. C., well known as ‘‘The Old He-Fisher- 
man of Waccamaw,” W. B. Barker, a genial denizen of 
Quhele (to avoid misprinting this consult the ‘‘Fair Maid of 
Perth” as to the name of one of the clans engaged in the bat- 
tle), Teceel, his son Pick, and the writer, reached Charlotte 
in time for breakfast at the Central Hotel. Owing to rail- 
road connections, we had to remain until 1:30 P. M., when 
we took the Charlotte & Atlanta Air Line for Spartanburg, 
§. C., at which point the road from Columbia to Hender- 
sonvillecrosses. We arrived at Spartanburg in due time, and 
tran ferring ourselves and luggage were soon on our way 
towards that lovely range of mountains which ‘‘divide the 
waters from the waters,” and is known as the Blue Ridge of 
the Appalachian chain. After a run of two hours we had 
come to the foot of the chain, and having to ascend a long 
and steep = from the immediate valiey of the Pacolet, 
as the track was wet we were obliged to exercise our pa- 
tience until additionai locomotive power could be obtained. 
This came at last, and slowly we ascended for several miles, 
until Saluda, a summer resort, was reached. This place is 
east of the ridge, and situated on a high range near Tryon 
Mountain, between the waters of the Pacolet and Green 
rivers, both of which flow into Broad River, a tributary of 
the Santee. Thence we began descending towards Green 
River, and crossing that by a sinuous course we soon passed 
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the summit and came to the waters -of the French Broad, 
which are discharged into the Gulf of Mexico. In about a 
half hour the whistle sounded, the brakes were put on, and 
the pleasant town of Hendersonville, 2,500 feet above tide 
water, sent its cheerful lights to gladden travelers and be- 
token that the end of the journey by rail had been reached. 
We got quarters at the Virginia Hotel, and remained there 
until Monday about midday. 

It was rather more cheerful to us, with our surroundings, 
than was the ‘‘Wet Sunday at a Country Inn,” so beautifully 
described by Washington Irving. But that Sunday was a 
decidedly wet one. There was no cessation of the waterfall 
from daybreak until Monday morning, and when some one 
of our party inquired if a portion of our companions, who 
were Baptists, could be expected to call to see us, ‘‘the Old 
He” consoled us by saying, ‘“Ye need not expect it, for they 
are opposed to sprinkling.” We kept our rooms, of course, 
and passed the time reflecting that it was far better fur the 
rain to fall while we were under the shelter of shingles, than 
when protected only by one of Hemmenway’s tents. Be- 
sides this we consoled ourselves that we should probably 
escape a wetting while in the woods, because of the fact 
that the clouds were then discharging a large part of the 
vapor which the atmosphere held. And we were right, for 
we had a cloudless sky during our search for game among 
the head waters of the French Broad and the Savannah. 

About eight o’clock on Monday morning the clouds broke 
up, and at twelve we were seated in two old-fashioned 
‘‘kivered wagons,” to each of which was hitched a pair of 
very philosophical mules, and started on our journey to 
Transylvania. After traveling about fourteen miles we 
reached a farm house, and getting such accommodations as 
it afforded, ‘‘put up” for the night. Besides those hereto- 
fore named, we had for companions Rev. Mr. Wordan, his 
sons Will and Jim (one of the best shots in the State), Bob 
Laird, Bart Bomack, Charley Ledyurds, and the drivers. 
Two beds and the floor afforded us the chance for sleeping, 
and I presume this luxury was fully enjoyed. Next morn- 
ing we left and soon reached the French Broad, finding it 
much swollen by the recent rain. Crossing on a bridge we 
reached the western side, and ascended to a point eight 
miles southwest of Brevard, the county town. The valley 
is a beautiful one, and the lowlands quite productive. On 
the east side of the river, and five miles below Brevard, is 
the farm of Mr. Loundes of South Carolina, one of the best 
cultivated and fertile in the western part of the Stute. He 
is a raiser of fine stock, and lives at his place from May 
until November, when he goes hack to the city of Charles- 
ton. Passing Brevard we stopped at a farm house about 
one mile distant, where the wife of the proprietor kindly 
gave us a good supply of delicious milk, which, with corn 
pone and ginger bread, made quite an agreeable lunch. The 
owner.of the premises has a large young orchard of apple 
and peach trees, hoping to derive from the products at no 
distant day a handsome revenue. I trust he may do so, for 
no better apples are raised on the face of this earth than 
those which grow in the mountains of this State. If he can 
escape the blight in his pear trees, I see no reason why they 
may not be made profitable, provided always that some 
better means of getting them to market shall be supplied 
than now exists, and the cost of transportation is not so 
high as to consume the value of the article. ei 

hile our mules are enjoying themselves at rest and par- 
taking of their lunch, several of our party concluded to 
walk on, with the view of finding some game. So, taking 
Jim Wordan’s old Jeff. and Ledyard’s Argo—our only dogs 
—we started forward. Jeff is a pointer on the shady side 
of eight, and was once hard to beat at grouse. But he has 
been sadly damaged, not only by the weight of years, but 
by béing used as a squirrel and ‘‘’possum” dog, which occu- 
pations have caused him to prefer the smell of those ‘‘var- 
mints” to that of the bird called in our mountains the 
pheasant. So, pretty soon after reaching the woods, Jeff 
vindicated his character by treeing a-squirrel, which I had 
the pleasure of tumbling with my sixteen-bore Webley, 
loaded with two and a half drams of gunpowder and one 
ounce of No. 9 shot. Argo, who is young and needs some 
training, backed Jeff handsomely, but failed to bark at the 
uarry. ‘the hills being rather steep for my inagile limbs, 
got to the highway, much preferring its gentle grades. 
Jim Wordan and Bob Laird, however, crossed, and I soon 
heard several guns in rapid succession. When they came to 
the road they had two grouse, one killed by Jim and the 
other somewhat in dispute. With one squirrel and two 
grouse as our only trophies we pursued our way until we got 
within two miles of Miss Mary’s, where we proposed to stop. 
At this point several of us took a ‘‘nigh cut” through some 
woods and fields, hoping to get ashot at grouse or quail on the 
way. No grouse was Tost but we started a large covey of 
young quail, about two-thirds grown, from which we suc- 
ceeded in getting ten. It was my fortune to have shot three 
times, getting a bird at each shot. When the sun was 
nearly down we reached ‘‘Miss Mary’s,” where our wagons 
were found, and received a kindly welcome by her and her 
brother, the owner of a splendid farm on the river. A yood 
supper, a gan chat and tired bodies made us enjoy the 
8, to which we retired at an early hour. 

Next morning we were off, and after traveling five or six 
miles we le‘t the river and commenced a slow ascent of the 
adjacent mountains. Winding round and round we reached 
an elevation of five or six hundred feet above the river, and 
soon came to the margin of a clear, rapid brook, the roar of 
whose cataracts, just below us, could be plainly heard. It 
is called Flat Creek. Going up this for about a half mile 
we pitched our tent and then started out to see if we could 
add to our stock of provisions. A part of the crowd had 
previously taken a ‘‘drive” and started a buck, which es- 
caped unseen. We got about ten squirrels and three grouse 
—the grouse not being in packs, but separate. Having a 
scanty supply of rye straw upon which to spread our 
blankets, the ground was too hard for my hips—and I got 
but little refreshing sleep. We concluded that the promised 
land had not yet been reached, and after spending one day 
on Flat Creek with but poor success we pulled up stakes 
and started for Hog Back Church, o2 the beautiful Toxa- 
way River, a tributary of the Savannah and situated at the 
foot of the mountain bearing that classical name. 

We soon reached th. crest of the ridge, and after travelin 
about two miles, reached the Toxaway, crossed it, an 
spread our canvas. Just as we had stopped one of our party 
flushed a grouse within fifty yards of the camp, and on 
being notified,four or five of us, with the two dogs, started in 
pursuit. Argo soon flushed it without being seen. On he 
went, and the bird again flushed in a thicket, and I gota 
glimpse of him as he sped away. Following the course, old 
Jeff soon came to a stand and Teccel and Laird being in ad- 
vance, approached. Soon the whir was heard. Laird let off 
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his Westley Richards, missing, and Teceel knocked him over 
with his 16-bore Scott. Crossing a small branch, aud going 
down it, a young bird was flushed, which I saw perched 
upon the limb of an oak. I approached within about thirty 
yards and feeling sure I could kill it with my Tolley as it 
sat, and not certain I could do soif it flew, I determined 
that meat was needed and clipped it over. Tlie dogs stood 
another, which rose wild, and not being able to find it or any 
other, we returned to the camp. Having succeeded in get- 
ting a good supply of straw and hay, our tent floor was 
amply provided, and the canvas and the church gave us 
comfortable quartcrs. Next day we got a few squirrels, and 
three or four grouse, and by the aid of a boy, a nice string 
of about forty trout out of the adjacent stream. Conclud- 
ing that owing to the want of dogs, if not for other equally 
good reasons, we should not be able to load down our 
wagons with game, and having ‘‘seen the elephant,” we de- 
termined to pack up, leave the pellucid waters of the 
laughing Toxaway and the frowning crags of the Hog Back, 
and get back as early as possible to the haunts of civiliza- 
tion. And so, after eight days’ abscence we got to Hender- 
sonville, and then by train, soon saw ‘‘the thrifty wifie’s 
smile” at home and heard the prattle of the ‘‘weans” as they 
welcome back their ‘‘dads.” 

The country we saw is a beautiful one, and no doubt 
grouse in considerable numbers iuhabit the woods. The 
people say there are plenty of them. But we had no good 
dogs. If we had been so fortunate as to have been supplied 
with them, I think we could easily have bagged several dozen 
each day by the use of energy and muscle and steady shooting. 
Indeed, Iam told that in the woods, within a few miles cf 
Hendersonville, there are plenty of these birds, and there is 
no use of traveling so far as we did in order to find them. 
I believe the statements. 

Nearly all the streams whichenterinto the French Broad, 
especially when they are rapid and the water is cool, abound 
in trout, and an angler who is not afraid of water can catch as 
many as he wants, if he knows how to doit. 1 give it up, 
I can’t jerk quick enough. As to their flesh, I must be par- 
doned for saying that I have often eaten fish equally good, 
and much larger in the section in which I live, and especially 
upon the banks of Lake Waccamaw. 

We had good health and good appetites, invigorating 
atmosphere and delicious water. Of the last named article 
the mountain streams afforded an abundant supply, cool and 
pure cnough for any man whose taste and stomach have 
not been ruined by profuse additions of Kennebec and North 
River. WELLS. 


‘MAINE COAST SHOOTING.” 


"N your issue of Sept. 14, under the heading of ‘‘Maine 
Coast Shooting,” comes an article from F. K. Hawoilton, 
who gives us a very enthusiastic account of the shooting to 
be obtained at Camp Ellis, situated at the mouth of Sace 
River, Maine. 

Now, having during the past resided quite a number of 
years in that neighborhood, and knowing the tide waters, 
the marshes, flats and sand-bars for a number of miles around 
that vicinity, I think a few remarks would be acceptable to 
such of your many readers who have any intentions of visit- 
ing there. Mr. Hamilton, in his account, tells us of the 
extraordinary shooting to be obtained at that place; and, to 
use his own words, he says that a ‘‘Mr. Jones, of the Natu- 
ral Historical Society of Boston, has lost his head over the 
place and is out with a gun at all hours, and recently he 
bagged eighty birds before breakfast.” He does not tell us 
whether Mr. Jones ever found his head again or nvt, but 
from his silence on the subject we suppose he has recovered 
it again, which is very fortunate for him, as well as the 
Natural Historical Society of Boston. Neither does he tell 
us what particular kind of birds Mr. Jones bagged, nor does 
he te]l us whether he shot the birds or not; but as he was 
out at all hours with a gun and had lost his head too, this 
makes it difficult to express an opinion. He tells us also 
that the ducks had not arrived at that date. This we already 
knew; and taking into account his date of writing, I infer 
that they were some variety of the bay birds which are due 
about that time. Many years ago, before the building of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad along the beach to Old 
Orchard, we used to have, during August and September, 
excellent bay bird shooting. All along the beaches from 
Blue Point, across Litile River to Old Orchard, along to 
Bay View, over Goosefair River, and along to the Saco 
River, this used to be the favorite feeding ground of the 
bay birds, from the yellow-leg down to the little sandpiper. 

Almost anywhere a. the seven miles of beach I have 
alluded to, we used to plant our sink boxes in the sand, 
and over a small flock of decoys we used to call down flock 
after flock, only to have them wheel and go, leaving the 
dead and crippled to the tune of our old muzzle-loaders. 
But all this is changed and gone; the railroad’ has opened up 
the beach to easy and convenient travel, all along the beach 
hundreds of cottages and monstrous hotels contain their 
thousands of guests and summer regidents, all forming a 
constant confusion and driving the birds from their old 
haunts. Little River, below Old Orchard, bas been filled up 
by the railroad company, and turned from its course also; 

oosefair River has been treated in the same manner, and 
much of the old breeding grounds of the birds is destroyed. 
The construction of the breakwater at the mouth of the Saco 
River has destroyed most of the feeding ground in that lo- 
cality by the formation of a number of constantly shifting 
sand bars which contain no food, where there used to be fine 
shooting. 

And now with its villages of hotels and cottages all along 
the sea wall among the sand hills, the railroad running along 
the beach, and the constant travel and contusion, taking 
all into account, when we hcar from hotel proprietors such 
phenomenal scores, these accounts are entitled to our suspicion. 

Mr. Hamilton says also that on the farther side of the 
river there is to be found heavy hard wood timber, where 
the zed squirrel challenges serious attention. I was not 
aware that the small red squirrel challenged much attention 
from sportsmen, except the destructiveness of the little ras- 
cal, whose depredations among the nests of the ruffed 
grouse, quail and woodcock are a matter of serious consider- 
ation. 1 dare to place myself on record in making the 
statement that if there are any red squirrels on the opposite 
side of the river from Camp E.Jis that all the timber from 
Hiils Beach up the river to Westbrook is hunted over almost 
every day i, a number of that part of the population kLown 
as the small boy, of which 1 have no doubt there are a great 
many in the large cities of Biddeford und Saco, only a few 
miles up the river. 

_ Mr. Hamilton also tells us that the wild pigeons are shot 
in great numbers. We have traveled the blueberry lands 
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seasons of the year hundreds of times, also the great tract of | and kill them. : especially invi Carson so informed your corres- Edi 
land sitnated a few miles from there on the other side of the Still-hunting I think is the olny true way of hunting deer, pondent, and I have discovered he has the general sympathy R 
river, and during quite a number of years’ careful observa- | it gives a person an opportunityof matching his skill against | of the shooting community here. All along the New Saae tect 
tion I saw but very few wild pigeons. the cunning of his game. If he can catch it standing he can | coast during tae storm of the past week thousands of mud- Soc 
And again, we are to.d in glowing terms of the waters | generally bring it down, unless by some accident such ashis | hens or clapper rail (Rallus crepitans) were killed, and pat 
being black with wild ducks, some of which can be shot | bullet being turned from its course by a twig. which, even if | bunches of fifty and one hundred are this week offered for tior 
with a shotgun from the piazzas of the hotels. The ducks | small, will turn the bali sometimes clean out of its tourse. | sale in Philadelphia, The bird as compared with our own W. 
must be very accommodating to come to bag in that curious | If the deer discovers him first, and his on|y chance is hitting | sora and Virginia rail is worthless for the table. Not a few, the 
manner. Let any one ask the old duck-gunners around | him on the jump, it calls for his utmostskill, if in an open | however, were sold to the uninitiated as kingrail (Rallus ele- cou 
there how often they set out their decoys and lay in wait | country and a strong wind going, he must make allowances | gans), which they much reseinblé at first glance. My ex- and 
among the rocks over the mussel beds, or in some Sink box | for its deflection of the ball, he must think of his elevation | perience with mud-hens is that not one in five will jump Th 
sunk in the sand bars or spits, and then listen while they | for distance, for the speed the deer is running, and as their} when a boat is pushed upon them, no matter how high the of | 
tell you that day after day they have to take up their decoys, | run is but a series of jumps, he must make his calculations | tide is, but prefer to escape by either diving or sneaking anc 
shoulder their twelve-pound muzzle-loader and break for | very nicely, or he will shoot over or under him, and he | away with but a small portion of their bodies out of water, phi 
home without a bird. These stories will sound rather | should keep one eye on the tail, for if hit, that is clapped | and many are thus potted. The kingrail, on the contrary, ew 
strange after hearing of their being killed in considerable | down at once. And right here I should like the opinions of | if there is water enough, can readily be put up and shot on exc 
numbers from the verandas at the hotels. my hunting friends, when is the easiest time to strike the | the wing. Homo. clo 
Years ago we used to shoot over a great ot of marshes; ear a pd - o hit oe as ~~ = the = SEPTEMBER 29. oe eS aa ee opi 
commencing at Blue Point and running back for miles were | with his fore foot; 1 always pull to catch him in the air. ae . a 
the great sauetied of Scarborough, with which we were well | If any friend of mine were to kill a deer with shot of any TENNESSEE NOTES. to 
acquainted. Above Old Orehard were the Googgins | size, I never want to know it, it would lower him very much it is singular how easily boyhood recollections are revived, ent 
marshes and rocks, where from the bogs of the one, and | in my estimation; a shotgun might do very well, and could} f even when time has dealt its devastating blows, At ‘i 
while hidden among the kelps and rackweeds of the other, | be tolerated in the hand of old age, when the eyesight had | jeast such was my experience this A. M. at seeing Col. Jos, an 
we once had fair shooting. Further up the beach was old | grown dim and the limbs had lost the elasticity of youth, | W, Woodfolk armed and equipped, and followed by Clarke ou 
Goosefair River, upon which could always be found a few | and the nerves their firmness, and the rifle has to be laid | pritchett’s Lewellyn and his own handsome white pointer, tre 
scattering birds, mostly dusky duck and teal. Further up | aside, but whose love of the hunt is asstrong as ever—in such starting out for his first day this fall after Bob White. I en 
the beach you came to Bay View, just back of which along | a case the shotgun is just the thing. Now let ‘“‘G, R. B. forgot my size and poor eyesight, and had the least tempta- tin 
the edge of the woods on one side, and the sea wall on_the | from this use his ge only on flying game, at glass balls, or | tion been thrown in my way doubtless I would have made G. 
other, wasa long, narrow pond, knownas Long Pond. This | even pigeon matches. Let him procure a .44-calibre rifle and | the effort to have one more of those delightful field days so pa 
pond during bad weather was a splendid place for the black | go into practice, and my word for it, he will never use any-| heartily enjoyed by me a quarter of a century ago. Col. sn 
duck to resort for fresh water and nest. Among the flags | thing else. Forry-Four. Joe isa fine, manly looking fellow, and untiring in the field; b 
and —_ - its oer ee = have — fine oe Bucs County,Pa, besides this, he is a dead shot and arare sportsman. The 2 
in windy, stormy weather, but would you believe it? the beauty of this locality as a sporting fieldis that birds are € 
pond is all filled up now, and where we then shot ducks inj PIGEON SHOOTING IN M INNESOTA. in abundance . the immediete vicinity of the city, th 
the water among the flags, are standing cottages to-day. M*3Y an Eastern sportsman who is familiar with the | and the labor of gctting on the grounds so insignificant that Is 
Further along over at the river, the breakwater has been 1 majority of game birds found near his home, knows when the sport begins the sportsmen and dogs are perfectly he 
built out some two miles, and the once quiet mouth of the} nyt little about etopistes miyratorius, the wild pigeon of | fresh. Hermann Burkholz bagged a few birds yesterday, hi 
river, where the ducks used to rest in seclusion, where there | North America. Along the coast of the New England and and would have gotten more, except that his dogs were too 
was also the best of feed. : er Middle States this bird though once abundant is now becom- | Wild, and the youngster, Snow, interrupted the older ones * 
_ But how is it now? The swift current of the ever-flowing | ing yery scarce. Pigeon Cove, a small village situated on | even when they settled down to work. ° 
river cuts up the flats on the right side of the breakwater, | tne extremity of Cape Ann, Mass., once famed asthe home| Joe Clarke’s brown setter is in splendid condition, and if o 
and on the northeast side is always a choppy sea as well as | of the wild pigeon, has now become something of a fashion- | hunted over by a No. 1 shot would find all the game he a 
strong under and counter currents, which destroyed all the | apie watering place, and it is needless to say that in this | could kill. Jack Bentley has a pretty fair dog, but I never = 
mussel beds, as well as causing a constant shifting of the | jocality the bird has disappeared. In New Hampshire, | saw him in the field, and hear that he is not quite as good as e 
sandbars and spits, and during all this time where are all| where they are said to be fairly abundant, I have never | his looks indicate. See Sat P 
the ducks? An echo comes quickly back and answers that | ;ijJed but one, and though there are places in the interior | _ Captain Marsh Penckard is one of the leading fox hunters P 
they heve gone to a more favored locality, where they can | yhere pigeons can be shot, even in large numbers, many | about here, and is admitted to be one of the most graceful _ 
get food and are not interfered with so much. ; devoted followers of the gun know the bird only as seen in | and darmg horsemen of the hunt. Mounted on his peerless . 
Now, to sum up the argument, I will leave all conclusions | the markets or rising from the trap. To such, a short de- | fencer Beloxi, no timber is too stiff or high for him to take, . 
to be drawn from these articles to the readers of your val- | <crintion of our pigeon shooting may be of interest. and on the flat it would take a rattler to keep apace with : 
uable paper, who have fair play and no favor, hoping that) [eaying St. Paul and going northward by way of the|him. The captain often times relates to me some of his ex- - 
ou will excuse this long letter, which 1 hope to see pub-| Northern Pacific, a pine belt or “big wood” is reached | ploits after Reynard, which I furnish to the readers of the ; 
ished to do justice to sportsmen who are constantly having Fwhich extends to the Canadian frontier. All through this | Forest AnD SrREaM. He becomes enthusiastic when f 
baits held temptingly out to lure them tosome locality where | timber little openings are found, and such of them as are | speaking of Col. Johnson’s pack of hounds, thinking as he ; 
the crows have to take their rations along with them while | jow and swampy, particularly if encircled by scrub oak | does that in no part of the world is there a faster or more ’ 
crossing it. . E, ARBORN trees, are, in the proper season, very apt to contain pigeons. | reliable onc of its size; they will catch the gray every time, 
LOWELL, Mass. Saf ae Near Bramerd, distant 186 miles northwest of St. Paul, | and ninetimes in ten make the wilier red fox wish they 
these marshy openings are very numerous, and from the | were not in the land. ; ; ' 
HOUNDING vs. STILL-HUNTING. 15th of August to the same date in September many pigeons| Col. Duval McNairy leaves in a few days for the river 


are killed. Perhaps for the reason that it is easy and affords | counties of Arkansas, where he proposes devoting two or 
excellent*opportunities to those who prefer motionless marks | three months to bear, deer, and turkey hunting. Game in 
to flying ones, pigeon shooting in this locality is very popu- | those localities :s reported abundant and the colonel is an 
lar. The birds are usually quite tame and can be approached | adept Nimrod, hence I will look forward to his game 
with ease and shot from their perch on the limb of some | book for some startling bags. _ 
dead oak tree. But if one will but give them a fair chance The clans are now being called together by Col. G. F. Akers 
and flush them before shooting, their peculiar wavering and | for his grand hunt down in Trigg county. Dr. Bell of 
rapid flight, which can only be likened to a flash of light- | Louisville and Col. Griffith of the same city are preparing 
ning, gives almost unequaled opportunities for fine marks- | the camp equipments, Col. Geo. 8. Wharton, Matt and Joel 
manship. McKinney the hounds and horses, while Col. G. F. A. is off 
The best hour for shooting is -_ in the morning, from | to Indiana to make some additions to the canine forces. Our 
daylight to perhaps nine o’clock. Though rather tenacious | crops were so abundant and prices have been so good, that 
of life, pigeons may be brought down with a touch of No. 8 | the farmers throughout the South are in a better condition 
shot, and I prefer No. 10. tu indulge their natural tastes for field sports than any day 
With perhaps the exception of the golden plover no bird | since the war. The game will cousequently suffer this year, 
can be “‘strung” to better advantage than the pigeon. To | but. those who come among them to participate in the 
string a bunch of birds nicely, a long pliable twig, with a | various sports will have a grand time of it. 
crotch at the large end, must be obtained. Sharpen the Even the colored brother is getting his ax ground, ’coon 
small end and pass it through the birds’ throat just at the | sacks repaired and the yaller dog fed preparatory to their 
base of the under mandible. As each bird slips down the | night chases for ‘’possum” and ‘““coon.” William Hobbs 
twig the long slender bodies fall naturally and gracefully | went out last night (the first coo] one this fall) and captured 
into place, and on the march home, as you swing in your | two ‘“possums,” one of which was so absurdly fat that he 
hand a bunch of fifteen or twenty pigeons, glistening here | could scarce waddle. ‘‘Maybe somebody won’t be happy 
and there with the morning dew, and with the deep ruddy | over his savory carcass. 


NOTICED an article in your issue of September 7, from 
the pen of ‘‘G. R. B.;” in the next issue he is replied to 

by ‘‘Cap Lock,” who speaks my opinions exactly. I do some 
hunting myself during the season for it (but very little with 
dogs) in some of our northern counties of Pennsylvania, 
though I have hunted with them some, no longer ago than 
last fall in Elk county, and am satisfied that hounding the 
deer will cause them to leave a part of the country. As an 
instance, one morning about the first of December, we started 
our dogs, (which were about half hounds) which made a good 
run, taking a fine buck to the branch, some three miles away. 
We got no shot at him. It being the running season, he was 
on the tramp and had passed outside of our line of watchers 
before we were posted, the.dogs had gone in the direction of 
home; we supposed they would remain there. After some de- 
liberating we concluded to start a fire and have some hot 
coffee, andalunch. Contraryto our conclusions the dogs 
came back about the time we finished eating, so we quickly 
got in positions for another chase, and one of the party 
brought down a fine cregeeaese buck (no shotguns used 
in our party) weighing over 100 lbs. Getting him off the 
mountain occupied a good part of the day so we hunted no 
more. I noticed more deer sign guring thé day than I’veseen 





for years on the same amount of land; they were feeding on | color of the breast glowing in the warm light of the morn- Squirrels by the hundreds are found feasting on the heavy 
beech nuts, which were very plentiful, and by the different ing sun, a prettier sight can hardly be imagined. mast of this prolific season. Rabbits are numerous, and if 
sized tracks I knew a good many deer were using them.]| prarverp, Minn. Grorce Hucues Cours. our people do not benefit by the advantages so lavishly be- 
Our next day’s hunt was off to the south. It was snowing nase sa eg stowed upon them, then no one but themselves will be to 
heavily all day, we killed nothing though we started some PHILADELPHIA NOTES. blame. J. D. A. 


NASHVILLE, Sept 22, 1882. 


deer. Our prospect for the next day was very encouraging; 
we started in good season for the top of the mountain, where 
we found about five inches of snow, in good condition for 
tracking. On the scenes our first day’s hunt, a tract of country 
between two runs, which were nearly two miles apart, and 
wider further north, we hunted over a tract of country five 
miles long, by about two in width, before we found a sign of 
deer—they had all been frightened out by our dogs of two days 
before and had not yet came back. 1 don’t pretend to know how 
long before they would have come in again, but when we did 
find sign, there were so many tracks that we couldn’t follow 
them. After trying it for a while we gave it up as night was 
coming on, and we were wet through from the snow, started 
for home. 

A good deal of ecstacy is gone into by many hunters over 
the music of the hound’s. I think imagination goes a great 
way in that direction, it’s all fudge and nonsense, and 
‘nothin’ in it,” it’s very pleasant to hear them coming in 
our own direction, or toward some of our friends, but sup- 
pose they’re taking the game in an opposite direction, or 
suppose the dogs belong to some one sae. running over a 
track where we intended still-hunting on that same day, 
where would the music be for us? 1 think hounding deer is 
taking a mean advantage of them, but to stand on the cross- 
ing with a shotgun requires a great stretch of imagination 
to be considered sport; [cannot see where it requires any 
skill. Ido not object to any one using a half bred dog for 
deer, a mixture of shepherd and hound is very good, they 
will run only fifteen or twenty minutes, they make very little 
noise in the woods, and are soon back again if the ‘dow is 
is not killed. They are used for what is called ridging deer. 





7. severe storm of last week, and the prevailing easterly d ; 
A winds of the greater part of it brought in big tides to| NeBRAskA.—Fairfield, Clay County, Sept. 25.—This lo- 
the Delaware River. Many rail were killed, but great in- | cality is about thirty miles south of the Platte, and a few 
dividual scores it appears were not made. Seventy, eighty | miles further east than Grand Island, and is a magnificent 
and ninety birds to the boat is as. large as I have heard of. | and fertile prairie country. Prairie hen and quail, plover 
All who were out seemed satisfied, and almost every one | and jack rabbits, with the various varieties of geese and duck, 
who shoots rail took advantage of the high stage of the | in their season, constitute the game of the country. Prairie 
water. Friday and Saturday, the wind shifting to the west, | hen shooting is reported to have been good, but at present it 
caused a marked falling in the tides, and consequently rai] | isnot and for the past three weeks has not been in conse- 
shooting was poor. The cool weather since the clear up | quence of the birds having been shot off and those remain- 
has brought many b!ue-winged teal into the river and creeks | ing having become wild. Good hunters, early in the season, 
flowing into it, and a number are being killed over decoys | used to bring in from a day s shooting anywhere from fif- 
in the early morning. teen to twenty-five birds, while now they would scarce get 

A few black ducks begin to show themselves, and since | half a dozen. There has been a good deal of shooting done, 
the late storm I learn of snipe having been shot on our | but a greater trouble has been, many expert hunters began, as 
meadows. Reed birds are fast disappearing, and those that | has been practiced heretofore, to shoot in July, out of season, 
have not taken their departure are wild and difficult to be | and continued to do so while the birds are young and tame, 
got at by those who are fond of shooting them. and are easily decimated. The prairie hens are found every- 

Last week Judge Leisenring, of Mauch Chunck, while ona | where, but as a general truth, I think, not in the greatest 
visit to his yacht Sans Souci, at Barnegat Bay, made a large | abundance. There are quite a good many quails, yet they 
catch of bluefish. I mention this because the week previous, |,are not abundant enough, I think, to make their special pur- 
when your correspondent was there, the bay men were not [suit very desirable. This region is a favored locality for the 
expecting another run of bluefish, and reported the last | several varieties of ducks and geese, both in the fall and 
about gone. spring and often for a considerable period, they scattering 

There will be many quail this season on the main land | in abundance over the country everywhere to feed in the 
about Barnegat, N. Y. Parties who visit the bay for duck | corn and grain fields. An advance flock here and_there of 
shooting should not fail to take their light guns with them | geese made its appearance on the Missouri and on the Platte 
and tarry a few days with Bob White before going on to the | some little time since, and the first flocks of brant and rf 
beach. Mr. George Vannote, /f not able to go out with them, | this fall made pioneer trips over this section on Sept. 22. 
would be glad to direct parties. The country here now is very dry, and the coming of a 
A hound will run a deer for miles, until completely tired out | Philadelphia sportsmen read with a great deal of satisfac- | good rain which will leave water in the low places on the 
and then stay at the first farm-house he comes to, and then; tion the account in Forest AND STREAM of the motion | prairie will at once bring the best of duck and geese shooting. 
have to be hunted by his owner, possibly a day or two, and | made at the last meeting of the West Jersey Game Protective | Twenty miles southward a few bands of antclope are yet 
1 think three of every four deer killed’ before hounds, are | Association to return to Mr. Wm. Carson the amount of his | found, and in the same section a few deer in the coverts 
killed by strangers, mostly at streams at which they run to| fine. Not only had Mr. Carson been a member of the asso- | along the creeks, but the last of the turkeys disappeared 
cause the hounds to lose their trail and if they do escape | ciation for years (unfortunately he had allowed his license to | three or four years sin¢e. A few coyotes ose linger, having 
the dogs, there they generally stay hidden near the stream! run out), but when arrested was returning from a shooting | burrows in the sides of the hollows.—F. M. Wizcox, 
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NEW JERSEY GAME SOCIETIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Referring to the quarrel betwecn the West Jersey Game Pro- 
tective Society and the New Jersey Game and Fish Protective 
Society, I say that I am not a member of either, though sym- 
pathizing with the ostensible objects of both. Of the opera- 
tion of the latter named society I know but little, but of the 
W. J. G. P. Society I know considerable. I believe that 
the charter of neither society will stand the ordeal of a high 
court. I have read the charters of both, but not recently, 
and according to my recollection they are nearly identical. 
The W. J. G. P. Society was originally composed of residents 
of New Jersey, almost exclusively. At the present time, 
and for several years past, it is almost exclusively a Philadel- 
phia society, indeed I am informed that for years past very 
few if any residents of New Jersey are members of the society, 
except the necessary officers, which of course renders it a 
close corporation of the most odious kind. It is the universal 
vpinion throughout southern New Jersey that this society 
has not benefited the game and fish interests of this region 
to any appreciable extent. One statement of your correspond- 
ent from here must be glaringly false. He says that the 
‘Society officers ave put out over 5,000 quail, 500,000 salmon 
and about 15,000 black bass.” I donot believe that they put 
out one-fourth the amount of game and fish claimed. It is ex- 
tremely doubtfulif any such quantities have been put out in the 
entire State by all authorities combined and in all previous 
time. To do so, would require more money than the W. J. 
G. P. Society everhad. I am assured that this society never 
paid a dollar for either salmon or bass, but did pay out a 
small amount for putting out some of these fish furnished 
* the State or U. S. Fish Commission, or both. It is possi- 
tle that they may have put out 1,000 quail, though old mem- 
bers of the society do not believe it. They charge also that 
those which have been put out, have been placed mostly in 
isolated out of the way places known to only a few who 
have manipulated the affairs of the society, and that these few 
have had the entire shooting of these birds to themselves. 

According to your correspondent, the membership of this 
society is over 1,200. Now under their charter, everyone 
of these members becomes an officer of the courts of New 
Jersey, empowered to make arrests for any violation of the 
game and fish lawsof the State; and yet said laws were 
never more openly and extensively violated than since the 
existence of this society and at the present time. In this 
paragraph I will call attention to a single matter in the re- 
port of the last annual meeting of this society, held as late 
as Sept. 20, and which seems to be published by you in con- 
nection with the other communication referred to in the ‘‘fi- 
nancial standing” of the society us reported by the treasurer, 
is the item of $1,618, collected in fines and for certificates. 
Now, according to your correspondent, there should have 
been over $2,400 collected on memberships alone, even 
though all were old members. How much was collected in 
fines? The report mentions two arrests alone which turned 
into the society’s treasury over $600. 

It isreported that the society is shy about arresting anyone 
who is likely to carry a case toa highcourt. It is hoped that 
the other socicty or some individual able to do it, will test 
the legal status of this preposterous ‘‘close corporation.” I 
believe it rests on a frail foundation, but I am 

No LAWYER. 

CambEN, N. J., Oct. 2, 1882. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It would seem, from a communication appearing in the last 
issue of the FoREST AND STRAM, headed ‘‘Non-residents in New 
J vo that my comments on the sportsmanlike (/) actions of 
the ‘“‘West Jersey Game Protective Society,” appearing in a 
previous issue of your valuable paper, have infused new life 
into that organization, for have they not held a meeting, 
elected some new men in thg Board of Directors, turned out 
the sympathizers with the right, and made a statement of 
their doings? Let us hope they will yet see the error of their 
ways and conduct their organization, as it should be, in the 
interest of true sportsmen. I do not desire to take up valu- 
able space in your paper by a long review of the case in point 
—the alleged authority of the West Jersey Game Protective 
Society in prohibiting members of other game protéctive so- 
cieties from shooting in the lower counties of this State. 
That question will be settled by the courts shortly. It is the 
ungentlemanly insinuations of the writer I desire to briefly 
note. In speaking of my previous communication, he asserts 
that ‘‘that letter, aside from the bare facts ot the arrest and 
the appeal, being a base fabrication and as false as the writer 
is — in favor of his society.” Now what that base 
fabrication is, Iam at a loss to understand. I asserted that 
which had been told me, not only by members, but an officer 
of his society, in reference to the laxity in which the affairs of 
che society were conducted. I am glad, however, to note that 
the new officers of the West Jersey Game Protective Society 
(according to account of their last annual meeting) have in- 
fused new life into the organization. 

As to my prejudices for any one society, that is a mistake, 
as all who know me will attest. Ihave always asserted that, 
as the objects of game protective societies were (or should be) 
for the protection of game birds and fish, their members 
should have but that one idea at heart. No mercenary motive 
should actuate them—no matter whether one organization, 
by their by-laws, exacted an initiation fee of $5, or $2, or not 
one cent from non-resident or other members. The New Jer- 
sey Game and Fish Protective Society, from its inception, 
thought that $2 a year from members was a sufficient sum to 
carry out all the ideas it was organized for. No extravagant 
salaries are paid its officers, and there is a sufficient sum in its 
treasury, with plenty of willing hands ready to assist pecuni- 
arily in the carrying out of the objects it was organized for. 
As to the challenge made by the writer ‘“‘to show the public or 
himself any one instance where they (the N. J. G. & F. P. 
S.) have ever spent one cent for the protection or propagation 
of game; where or when they ever spent one penny to enforce 
the law, eitner in that locality or any other”—I would simply 
state that, to my personal knowledge (and I too have audited 
accounts), the New Jersey Game and Fish Protective Society 
have during their four years of existence offered and paid re- 
wards for the arrest and punishment of viloators of the game 
and fish laws, and have arrested and caused to be imprisoned 
and fined, in several instances, parties shooting and fishing 
illegally. But as the writer might think this a “base fabrica- 
tion,” suggest that both societies publish a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and a since their organization. 

A MEMBER OF THE N.J.G. & F. P.S. 

PLAINFIELD, Oct. 2, 1882. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Society was held in their rooms, Plainfield, N. J., 
Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. There was a large attendance 
and much interest manifested in the welfare of the society. 
The secretary made a loehy report, setting forth the doings 
of the society through its board of directors the past year. 
In it appeared that the board had held thirteen meetings the 
pose year, and had accepted sixty-three new members. The 

tal number of members was 331 at that date. A commodi- 
ous room had been secured since the last annua] meeting and 
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furnished in comfortable style, wherein meetings of the board 
of directors and society were held. There had been six per- 
sons arrested the past year by members of the society for 
alleged violation of the woodcock laws in shooting on the first 
day of July, and en the supposition that the parties were 
non-residents. No evidence was adduced to prove that they 
had shot any woodcock on the day in question, and as a 
proved to be residents of the State or members of a game 
protective society, they were discharged from custody. The 
action of the members was commended by the arrested 
parties, the result being a gain of five new members to the 
society. 

Information was received that one of the non-resident 
members of the society, Robert A. Welch, of Philadelphia, 
had been arrested by an officcr in the employ of the West 
Jersey Game Protective Society while shooting on the 
marshes in Gloucester county, and taken before a justice in 
Camden county, who imposed a fine of $50 on him for not 
bearing on his person a certificate of membership from the 
latter named society. Welch, according to instructions 
given all non-resident members of the N. J. G. & F. P. S. had 
refused to pay the fine, and gave yotice that he should ap- 
ag from the devision of the justice, giving bonds to appear 

e.ore the Camden Courts in October, the return day for 
causes for trial being the 16th day of that month. It was at 
once resolved that counsel to the society look after the case 
and defend it to the end, even if it became necessary to carry 
it up to the highest courts. Voluntary contributions were at 
once offered, amounting to $350, to defend this case and con- 
tend for the rights of the society. Such contributions were, 
on motion, accepted, should 1t be necessary to go beyond the 
funds of the treasury for such prosecution. 4 

The treasurer’s report to the board of directors previous to the 
annual meeting, showed a balance in the treasury of $107.89, 
With dues paid in since, the society has on hand about $300. 

A large number of black bass fry have been planted in 
streams in Union, Somerset and Middlesex counties the past 
year, under the supervision of and expense by the society. 

The following officers were elected to serve the ensuing year: 
Directors—James 8S. Vasseller, W. L. Force, M. W. Schenck, 
J. W. King, Isaac Brokaw, J. D. Ten Eyck, Wm. E. Jones, 
Wm. B. Dunn, Edward P. Thorn. President, James S. Vas- 
seller; Vice-Presidents, Percy C. Ohl, John J. Holly, Roderick 
Robertson; Secretary, W. L. Force;Treasurer, Wm. E. Jones; 
Counsel, Wm. B. Rankin. According to the by-laws honorary 
vice-presidents may be elected each year. The following 
named gentlemen were chosen: Frederick Volckman, Gen. 
Wm. H. Sterling, George R. Suydam, R. M. Stelle, James R. 
English, Rinaldo 8. Little. * 

In the act to incorporate the West Jersey Game Protective Society, 
the sections relating to non-residents are as follows: 

7. And be it enacted, That if any person or persons non-residents 
of this State, shall kill, destroy, hunt or take any doe, buck, fawn, or 
any sort of deer whatsoever, or shall kill, destroy, hunt or take any 
partridge. moor-fowl, grouse, quail or woodcock, at any time, or 
shall catch any speckled trout, or speckled river trout at any time, 
within the counties of Camden, Gloucester, Atlantic, Salem, Cumber- 
land and Cape May, in this State, without complying with the by-laws 
of this game protective society; then the person or persons so offend- 
ing shall forfeit and pay the sum of fifty dollars each, for each and 
every offence, to be sued for and recovered, with cost of suit,in any 
action of debt, by any person before any justice of the peace of the 
— wherein such offence shall have been committed; and in 
default of the payment of the forfeit money, with cost of suit, any 
person or persors so offending shall lie in the common jail until the 
same shall be paid; one-half of the forf+it money shall be for the 
benefit of the person prosecuting for the same, and the remainder 

paid to the collector of the township wherein the offence shall have 
yeen committed, for the benefit of the township: Provided, Nothing 
in this act shall prevent residents of this State from taking game or 
fish subject to the existing laws of this State. 

8. Aad be it enacted, That the fee for membership in this society 
shall be five dollars, to continue for one year, and a yearly payment 
hereafter of two dollars per annum shall constitute continued mem- 
bership, except in cases of forfeiture of certificate. 

9. And be it enacted, That the secretary may admit persons to 
membership, = letter or otherwise, upon payment of the member- 
ship fee, and shallissue to the person becoming a member of this 
society a certificate of membership, which shall hold good for one 
year from the daté of the certificate. 

10. And be it enacted, That every member of this society shall be 
empowered to make arrests of any person or persons who may be 
found violating any of the provisions of this act, or infringing upon 
any laws made for the protection of game and fish in this State, and 
bring him or them before a magistrate for examination. 

11. And be it enacted, That the secretary of this society shall, on 
or before the first day of July and the first day of January of each 
and every year, furnish to each of the directors in the several coun- 
ties named herein twenty-five printed lists, containing the names of 
non-resident members of this society, with their places of residence. 

12. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of the directors to 
leave at least two copies of the lists of non-resident members of this 
society with each township clerk in the county in which he resides. 

13. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of the clerks of the 
several townships in the counties herein named to file the lists of 
non-resident members at their offices or places of business as soon as 
they may receive them from the directors of the counties in which 
they reside, and to furnish them to any person for inspection upon 
application, by the payment of the sum of twenty-five cents. 

14. And be it enacted, That any person loaning, transferring, or 
giving away his certificate of membership shall forfeit the same, and 
shall not be re-admitted to ae in this society except upon 
payment of the sum of twenty dollars to the treasurer for a renewal 
of his certificate; and any person using a certificate; and any person 
using a certificate of membership (not his own) for the urpose of en- 
abling him to kill or take any game or fish mentioned in this act, the 

rson so offending shail be subject to a fine of one hundred dollars 

or each and every offence, to be collected in the same way and man- 
ner as prescribed in the seventh section of this act; 

15. And be it enacted, That whenever the funds of this society 
shall amount to three hundred dollars, the said directors, together 
with the president and secretary, may, at such times as they think 
proper, employ an agent or agents to purchase game, birds or fish to 

e placed in the counties herein named, at such points as they may 
determine. 

16. And be it enacted, That the funds obtained from non-residents 
for certificates of membership shall be used for no other purpose 
than to pay the en expenses of the society, and for the pur- 

se of stocki: e several ceunties named with game or fish, as the 

irectors may from year to year determine. 

17. And be it enacted, That thereshall be no salary attached to 
the office either of president or director of this society, only so far as 
is necessary for the payment of their traveling expenses to and from 
the meeting of this society; but the secretary may receive such com- 
pensation for his services as the by-laws of this society may provide. 

18. And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect immediately. 
nee to an act entitled ‘‘An act incorporating the West Jersey 

ame Protective Society.” 

Be it enacted by the State and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey, That hereafter any person or persons, non-residents of 
this State, who shall kill, destroy, hunt or take any doe, buck, fawn, 
or any sort of deer whatever, or shall kill, destroy, hunt or take any 
partridge, moor-fowl, ruffed grouse, commonly called pheasant, pin- 
nated grouse or prairie chicken, or other kind of grouse, anail, wood- 
cock, Wilson or gray snipe, reed bird, rail bird, or rabbit, at any 
time, or shall catch any speckled brook trout or speckled river trout 
at any time within the counties of Camden, Gloucester, Atlantic, 
Salem, Cumberland and Cape May, in this State, without 
complying with the by-laws of this game protective society 
then the person or persons so offending shall forfeit and 
pay the sum of fifty (50) dollars each, for each and every 
offence and may be proceeded against in any county of 
this State wherein such ae or persons may be arrested, or wherein 
such offence shall have been committed, and in default of the pay- 
ment of the forfeit money, with costs of prosecution, any person or 
rere so offending shall lie in the common jail until the same shall 

paid; one-half of the forfeit money shall be for the benefit of the 
perees prosecuting for the same, and the remainder paid to the col- 
ector of the township wherein the conviction may be had, and all 
acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act hereby repealed. Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall prevent residents of this State 
from taking game or fish, subject to the existing laws of this State. 


The act under which the New Jersey Game and Fish Protective 
Society was formed reads as follows: . 
CHAPTER OLX¥XIV. 
An Act for the Protectivn of Game and Game Fish, 
1, Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State 
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of New Jersey, That from and after the pa e of this act, no per- 
son or persons non-residents of this State, shall kill, destroy, hunt or 
take any doe, buck, fawn or any other sort of deer whatsoever, or 
shall kill, destroy, hunt or take any partridge, moor fowl, ruffed 
grouse, quail, woodceck, Wilson or gray snipe, reed bird, rail bird 
or rabbit, at any time, or shall catch any speckled brook trout, or 
=o river trout, black ba‘s or bass or salmon, at any time in this 
State, without oe with the by-laws of the game protective 
societies, organized or to be organized under the laws of this State, 
the persons so offending shall forfeit and pay the sum of fifty dollars 
for each and every offence, and may be proceeded against in — 
county in this State wherein such person or persons — be arrested, 
or wherein such offence shall have been committed, and in default of 

the payment of the forfeit money, with costs of prosecution, any per- 

son or persons so offending shall lie in the common jail until the same 

shall be paid; one-half of the forfeit money shall be for the benefit of 

the person prosecuting for the same, and the remainder paid to the 

collector of the township wherein the conviction may be had, and all 

acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed ; 

providing, that nothing in this act shall prevent residents of this 

— from taking game or fish subject to the existing laws of this 

State. 

2. And be it enacted, That any member of any society for the pro- 
tection of game and fish, organized under the laws of this State, shall 
be empowered to make arrests of any person or persons who may be 
found violating any of the provisions of this act, or infringing any of 
the laws of this State made for the protection of gawe and fish, and 
bring him or them before a magistrate for examination. 

3. And be it enacted, That the county clerks of the several counties 
of this State be, and they are hereby directed to keep in their respec- 
tive offices a record of the members of any game and fish protective 
societies organized under the laws of this State, and shall upon the 
payment of twenty-five cents furnish to said members as aforesaid, a 
certificate under his seal certifying to said membership. 

4. And beit enacted, That this act shall be a public act and shail 
take effect immediately. 

Approved April 4, 1878. 

Section 7 of the By-Laws of the Society reads as follows: 

7. The annual dues shall be two dollars for each year, to be paid 
by each member in advance, the first such payment to be made to 
accompany the application for certificate of membership, and subse- 
quent payments to be mate annually in advance upon the commence- 
ment of each succeeding year of membership; and in case of non- 
election such first annual fee shall be returned forthwith to such 
app'icant. 

Non-residents desiring to become members of this society, in 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter CLXXXIV of the Laws of 
the State of New Jersey, must comply with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

Woopcock AND Partripar SHooTine.—The season is 
now here when the woodcock and a or ruffed 
grouse, are in their finest condition, and what better sport 
can there be, or what better music to the sportsman on & 
clear, frosty morning, when the air is hke champagne, than 
the clear, ringing whistle of the woodcock, as he jumps up 
from under the alder; or the louder buzz and roar of the 
partridge, as he scatters the dry leaves like a whirlwind. 
Be steady, now, for it requires a cool head and staunch dog 
to insure success. I recall many such a morning in this, 
the best of all seasons, when I have had rare sport, 


**When the maple boughs are crimson, 
And the hickory shines like gold, 
When the noons are sultry hot 
And the nights are frosty. cold.” 


I am certain more actual enjoyment can be had in one day 
of this kind, than in many of the sultry dog days. Carry 
as little weight about you as is possible, a light corduroy 
suit, with large pockets to the coat for game, ammunition, 
lunch, ete. Do not cumber yourself with rubber boots to 
heat and draw your feet and fatigue you before your sport 
has scarcely begun. A good pair of leather boots, with a 
dressing of the water-proof ‘‘leather life,”” which is recom- 
mended by ForEsT AND STREAM, will keep your feet dry 
and comfortable. No water can get through it. These 
birds will often lead you into swampy places, but you may 
come out dry shod. The weight of your gun should not be 
more than seven or seven and one-quarter pounds, and as you 
may have to travel twenty or more miles in a day, the more 
comfortably one is prepared, the more comfort taken. Ags 
very many can say, woodcock and partridge are getting 
more and more scarce every year, and it is certain that these 
birds should be better protected by our game laws. They 
are pelted at both ends of their journey, north and south; 
are hardly given time to breed in New England. Even be- 
fore the young are fully fledged some ambitious pot-hunter 
begins the slaughter. August being their moulting season, 
they are in poor condition; but wait till Sept. 1, or early 
frosts, and great enjoyment can be had. It is a disgrace to 
New England for her legislators to allow these birds to be 
shot before a proper time, and it is a pity that we have to 
trust to men to make game laws who have so little knowl- 
edge of the habits of our birds, and, too, the hotels who adver- 
tise prairie chickens and partridge out of season and the 
market men who buy out of season, are the greatest enemies 
to our game laws. ‘Till these matters are looked after and 
the law enforced, New England must suffer—as it has in 
the past.—B. G. 


MAssACHUSETTS.—East Orleans, Sept. 25.—The writer 
has gunned this beach pretty thoreughly from Chatham to 
Nancet for the past four weeks, and I have never seen birds 
so scarce and in such small bunches. A flock of twelve or 
fifteen yellow-legs is seldom seen, and the arrival of such 
creates quite a commotion among the gunners, and no large 
bags have been made, in fact none but the thoroughbreds 
who will stick to their blinds and decoys early and late, 
through thick and thin, have got anything like a decent bag, 
and by the way I wish to say that the “‘bird call” as adver- 
tised 7 by Mr, Edwards is the best one that I have 
ever seen. I[ did not think it amounted to anything at first, 
but with a little practice it did pretty well, and now after 
using it a few weeks I can call any kind of a bird with it. It 
is very simple, and is always ready to do its duty, and one of 
them is enough for any kind of a bird. An old gunner here, 
upon hearing it, came to my blind and asked to see my whistle, 
saying it was the most natural he had ever heard. Ducks 
are arriving in fair numbers, and some pretty good bags 
have been made. A party of three Boston gunners killed 
twenty-five black ducks at one discharge of their guns, and 
teal are arriving in pretty good numbers. The prospect for 
quail shooting is grand. Ruffed grouse are not very plenty 
here.—C. D. 8. 


MAINE GRovsE AND Woopcock.—Gardiner, Me., Sept. 
24.—In the last number of the Forest AND STREAM I notice 
information is wanted by ‘‘J.” where a man would be rea- 
sonably sure of good partridge and woodcock shooting in 
this section. They are quite plenty this year, though the 
season has not been favorable for their breeding. If he 
would like a guide I will be at leisure after Oct. 10, and will 
take him where there is plenty of game. Gray squirrels are 
very plenty. I shot twenty-two in two hours, including the 
time of walking from my house to the woods. The woods 
are full of game—partridge, woodcock, squirrel,rabbit and 
fox. Any further information will be cheerfully given.— 
L. H, Honezs, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





InLiNois WiLpFowL.—Aurora, Ill., Sept. 28.—Prairie 
chicken shooting I think has been better than an average. 
There are a 
not be many more shot this season. They are wild and rise 
out of range. Some of my friends report quail quite plenty. 
English snipe (Scolopax wilsonii) have begun to put in an ap- 
pearance, but are not very plenty, owing, I presume, to its 
being so dry. Blue and green-wiuged teal are in some 
numbers, with a few young mallards, but then a person will 
have to know whereto look tofind them. I shot four young 
mallards last Wednesday, the first I have seen. By the way, 
it is about time to think of loading shells for the fall shoot- 
ing, and while doing so a good many will want to knpw 
where they are going to look for good duck shooting. I 
will describe one place where a friend and myself spent a 
week of as good shooting as one would care to enjoy. It 
was on the Kankakee River above Momence, on west side, 
about twenty miles from the town. You will have to take 
your own tent with you. Can get a team to take you out, 
and if it is not a very wet fall, you will not require a boat. 
The best shooting is back from the river about a mile or so, 
that is during the morning and evening shooting, but in the 
middle of the day the river is the place. I would advise 
any one going there to take along a good rifle, and if it gets 
very blustery hire a team and driver and go to Little Beaver 
Lake. They will find a good many geese there, with some 
swan. The writer shot one while there, as fine a specimen 
asIever saw. One will have no trouble in finding this 
lake, as by inquiring most any one that lives in that section 
can direct him to it. We took along two dozen decoys, and 
parties going there should do the same, although good shoot- 
ing will be had without them. If this letter is not explicit 
enough I will take pleasure in answering any inquiries that 
are addressed to me.—L. A. Hoyt. 





New Yorx.—Candor, Tioga County.—Ruffed grouse and 
woodcock never so scarce here; have been out several times, 
and seen none.—J. O. F. 


InprAnA.—Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 25.—We are all pa- 
tiently waiting for Oct. 16—the 15th comes on Sunday. Pros- 
pects good.—3, 





Camp Sire Hlickerings. 


sauchiigeiscilih idsiclaeeianlas 
“*That reminds me.”’ 


lars story of the clergyman, the fish and the small boy 
told in your issue of Sept. 14, reminds me of an occa. 
siop when an Elizabeth, N. J., minister was disconcerted in 
asomewhat similar way. He was illustrating some point 
by the loading and discharge of a gun. Describing the pro- 
cess, he accompanied his words by a highly realistic panto- 
mime performance, pouring into the muzzle of his imaginary 
gun first the powder, then a wad, the shot, and wads again 
“ramming her home” every time, then withdrawing the ram- 
rod, he put on the cap, raised the gun to his shoulder, 
sighted along the barrels, and, turning suddenly to his 
audience, exclaimed, ‘‘And now, what do I do next?” 

“Pull the trigger!” shouted a small boy in a front pew. 

“Tl pull your trigger for you, you little wretch,” said the 
disconcerted clergyman, dropping his arms and shaking his 
finger threateningly at the offending urchin, 


Your story of the Hartford clergyman aud the fish recalls 
an incident which once happened 1 a city less than «a thou- 
sand miles from Pawtucket, R. l. There is nothing about 
fish nor game in it; if classified it would probably come 
under the head of the vegetable kingdom. It was the young 
os first service in the church. In a front pew sat 
an elderly deacon. The minister gave out, among other 
notices, one of a meeting to be “‘held as usual on Wednes- 
day evening.” ‘‘You are mistaken,” said the deacon, rising 
in his pew, ‘“‘the meeting will be held on Thursday even- 
ing.” ‘‘Ah, yes,” said the young minister, in a loud voice 
to correct his error, ‘“Thursday evening;” taen sb voce and 
confidentially to the deacon, ‘Right, brother; I acknowledge 
the corn.” 

Not long afterward the congregation raised a liberal sum 
and sent the young man off to brush up in Europe, where 
your genial correspondent ‘‘Piseco” may perchance run 
across him, 

‘Talking of preachers,” said Caleb Parker, ‘‘reminds me 
of a story they tell of Uncle Cephas Bascom, of North 
Haven. Uncle Cephas was a shoemaker, and he never went 
to sea much, only to anchor his skiif in the Narrows abreast 
of his house and catch a mess of scup, or to pole a load of 
salt hay from Sanquitt Island. But he used to visit his mar- 
ried daughter, in Tremont, and upthere they knew he came 
from the seaboard, and they used to call him ‘Captain Bas- 
com.’ So, one time when he was there, they had a Sabbath- 
school concert, and nothing would do but ‘Captain Bas- 
comb’ must talk to the boys, and tell a sea yara, and draw a 
moral, Well, Uncle Cephas was rather pleased with his 
name of ‘Captain Bascomb,’ and he didn’t like to go back 
on it, and so he flaxed round to get up something. It seems 
he had heard a summer boarder talk in Sabbath-school at 
Northhaven; he told how a poor boy minded his mother and 
then got to tend store, and then keep store himself, and then 
he jumped it on them: ‘That poor boy,’ says he, ‘now stands 
before you.’ So Uncle Cephas thought him up a similar 

ara. Well, he had never spoke in meeting before, and he 

emmed and hawed some, but he got on quite well while he 
was telling about a certain poor boy, and all that, and how 
the boy, when he grew up, was out at sea in an open boat, 
and saw a great'swordfish making for the boat Hail Colum- 
bia, and bound to stave right through her and sink her; and 
how this man he took an oar and give it a swing and broke 
the critter’s sword square off; and then Uncle Cephas—he’d 
begun to get a little flustered—he stopped short, and waved 
his arms, and, says he, ‘Boys, what do you think! That 
swordfish now stands before you.’ I cal’late that brought 
the house down.”—-October Century. 





Dogsxin Jackets, windproof, flannel lined, pliable and indestruc- 
tible, are imported and manufactured at Juk Hall, where sales last 
season were nearly one thousand at retail. This season Oak Hall has 
manufactured largely for the trade, and there is no knowing how 
many will be sold, One thing is certain, a dogskin jacket is indispen- 
sable to asportsman and to all who drive or are exposed to the 
weather.—Adv. 


Someruine Taat Every Sportsman NeEps.—One of the Eclipse 
pocket re-cappers, de-cappers, loaders, etc. Manufactured by C. L. 
MORSE & CO., Hamden, Conn. See advertisement.— Adv. 








many birds left for next year. There will: 











and from his thorough practical acquaintance with the 
details of this perilous business is singularly fitted for the 
position he occupies. A man of this kind must be able to 
take the wheel, be ready for any emergency, and at the 
same time possess a very considerable amount of scientific 
knowledge in regard to the various kinds of fish he catches. 
At the Berlin Fish Exhibition Capt. Collins was one of our 
commissioners, and visited the German and English coasts in 
order to understand their various methods of fishing. 


fore sundown that, with a pleasavt breeze, all suils set, the 
Josie Reeves slid through the water, and by 8 o’clock, with 
an increasing wind, Montauk Point was passed, and keeping 
well clear of Shag-a-wam Reef, bowling merrily along, we 
made out for the sea, steering well eastward at first, and 
then working southerly. 


the localities where the dead fish were found was very cer- 
tain, because the Fish Hawk, the steamer attached to the 
commission, rarely went to these tile-fish grounds without 
taking quite a number. But this year the Fish Hawk, hav- 
ing gone to the same places, could not find any, if, then, the 
United States Fish Commission could not find the titlefish 
this summer, would the Josie Reeves be more fortunate? 
Used to the business of trawling, with a thoroughly sea- 
worthy boat, ably commanded, with a good and willing 
crew, provided with the most perfect apparatus, having an 
exact knowledge of where the ground was situated, having 
on record all the localities where the fish had been found in 
1879, 1880, and 1881, the chances were that a load of tilefish 
would be secured. Capt. Kirby, in May, 1879, had secured 
on only a part of a single traw] 2,500 pounds of the fish. On 
Thursday, with a whole-sail breeze, the Josie Reeves arrived 
at the exact locality. By observation, we were at 40.03deg. 
70.28min. west, and by dead reckoning and careful sound- 
ings just where the tilefish should abound. The soundings 
are of a somewhat peculiar character. The water south of 
Long Island shallows very slowly at first, with a gradual 
slope, somewhat more than a fathom to the mile, until sixty- 
eight or seventy fathoms are met, when, all of a sudden, 
down goes the sea bottom, and from 140 to 200 fathoms are 
struck. Following this ridge, which extends some 100 miles 
south of Long Island, on the deep soundings, trending some- 
what irregularly tothe southward, the fishing was done. Takca 
lead of eighteen pounds and plumb the depths some 150 
fathoms and try to gv t it up the 900 feet, and with the weight 
of water it is a good half-hour of work. 


baited early in the morning, were made ready. 


cred, the two men in oilers and heavy boots take flying 
leaps into the boat, and, with a few vigorous strokes of 
the oars, are fast to the buoy keg. Then the strain and pull 
begins. The two men haul all they can. As the dory rises 
with the wave crest they take advantage of the natural 
heave, and let go just when they would be hauled overboard. 
Inch by inch they fight for the mastery. At last the first 
anchor is up, put in the boat, and they are running over the 
ground line which has the hooks on it. We put in close to 
them. A reward has been offered for the first tilefish, We 
see from the jumping deck of the Josie Reeves an occasional 
silvery-looking fish come from the hooks, but the golden 
gleam of the tilefish is not here. These are commonplace 
hake, All day the men set their .trawls—two sets of them 
at atime—and work with the vim of donkey engines, and 
thereis a never a Lophiolatilus. Capt. Redmond is in one of 
the dories. As he pulls in at nightfall he says: “I haven't 
a tilefish, nothing but hake; but here are some handsome 
fish. I never saw their like before. Wouldn’t Blackford 
like to have one? Red as can be, and here they are,” and 





Sea and River Sishing. 


Oprren Srasons.—/Sce table of open seasons for game and fish 
um issue of July 20. 


It may be laid down as a position which will seldom deceive, that 
when a man cannot bear hisown company, thereis something wrong. 
—Dr. Johnson. iE Se), a TE 
FOREST AND STREAM ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 

Notice of the first annual Forest anp Srream Anglers’ 


Tournament will be found in our editorial columns. 





THE TILEFISH IS NOT FOUND. 


UR readers will remember that the tilefish, Lophiolatilus 

chameleonticeps, which was a newly discovered food fish 
dug up in great quantities in dcep water by the U. 8. Fish 
Commission, suffered severely last year from some unknown 
cause. The miles on miles of dead fish reported by incom- 
ing vessels were supposed to be largely composed of this fish. 
It wasa question whether the species was exterminated or 
not, and if not, then the fishermen should be learned to take 
them for market and the people should become familiar with 
them. With this endin view, Mr. Blackford chartered a 
vessel for Prof. Baird and they went in search of the tilefish. 
Although this fish was not found they discovered a new 
species. Mr. Barnet Philips of the editorial staff of the N. 
Y. Times and secretary of the American Fishcultural 4sso- 
ciation, accompanied the expedition and gives the following 
account of his trip, dated Gloucester, Mass. Sept. 26: 

Take a little craft of forty-five tons, sail for some 120 
miles out into the Atlantic, and with a good southwesterly 
breeze the green waters will roll, and the vessel will have 
the liveliest of motions. Sometimes she may duck her bow- 
sprit under, or her boom may graze the crest of a surging 
sea; but staunch she is and trim, and if, as in that poetical 
language which sailors use, ‘‘she is in good tune”—ballast 
all right—and is not too low by the head, she will ride along 
most gallantly, and despite the heaving seas and their im 
pact will, as she spins out her eight knots, be as safe as the 
biggest ship that ever sailed. Just such a craft as this is the 
Josie Reeves, a well-known smack, that has made her weekly 
trips all through the summer from the lobster grounds of 
Menemsha Bight, on the Vineyard, to Fulton Market. 
Because Capt. Redmond presemed one of the best types of 
the American fisherman, and was master of the Josie Reeves, 
captain and smack was chartered by Mr. E. G. Blackford for 
the United States Fish Commission, to take a trip off the 
coast in search of the tilefish. The little expedition was 
under the direction of Capt. J. W. Collins, attached to the 
United States Fish Commission. This officer, whofor many 
years has had in charge fishing vessels going out of Glou- 
cester in search of halibut and cod, is absolutely familiar 
with all*kinds of fishing gear, the methods of securing fish, 


We left Greenport, L. I., on the 19th, and it was just be- 


That the tilefish had been very abundant before in exactly 


Being in the exact locality, the trawls, which had been 


It is time now to haul up the trawls. The dory is low- 
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four beautiful red fish, some smaller than a blackfish, some 
very much larger, are tossed on the deck. If we have not 
found the tilefish, maybe we have stumbled on something 
else. Capt. Collins examines them carefully. He has never 
seen the like before. 1t isa very beautiful fish, with warm 
red lustre and black and cream-colored mottlings. It looks 
faintly in general build like Tautoga onitis, but it is a lustier 
fish, and its pectorals are blood red and of very great breadth 
and sweep. Have we hit the duck and missed the drake? to 
commit an ichthyological bull. Still, we had hoped for the 
tilefish, but unlike the colored fisherman, who, when fishing 


‘| for catties, caught a striped bass and was disgusted, we are 


not without hope. 

The weather still continuing fine, we prepared for another 
day’s trawling. Everything being made snug for the night, 
we went westward, making considerable southing. For two 
more days we fished, persistently, indefatigably. On Fri- 
day we took some dozen more of these handsome red fish, 
some very much larger than the first, but of Lophiolatilus not 
asign. Of hake there were plenty with skates galore, and 
dogfish, and a Lophius, too, the ugliest of all fish, that ani- 
mated carpetbag. 

Three days were we atit. It might blow all it pleased; 
so that the smali boats could be worked the men were will- 
ing. But the tilefish would not come. Then we looked 
again at the red fish, They had been, with the whole of the 
catch, put on ice. They looked so tempting. The speci- 
men misers of the Fish Commission might want them all to 
stow away in alcohol. What if we should brave them? We 
were at sea, beyond the chance of a telegraphic dispatch. 
Then there was a member of the Ichthyophagous aboard. 
That red fish had to be eaten. What was a dry scientific 
jumble of vomers, palatines, snouts, opercles, dorsals, anals, 
scales, to him? There never would come such a chance 
again. The fish might never be caught again. To Capt. 
Collins might accrue the honor of having discovered a new 
fish, but to the member of the Ichthyophagous would come 
the delight of being the first human being who should eat it. 
The proposition was made by the gustatory iconoclast ‘‘to 


have just one fried,” and he did it in cold blood. Capt. 
Collins, touched perhaps by the eloquent appeal of the fish- 
eater, consented, and the cook had two of the fish given 
him. At night it was eaten, and proved to be the most 
delicious of fish, in fact, a fish which every gourmand and 
epicure would want to taste and tell about, It had a firm 
flesh, yet it was crisp, with a delicate, crabby flavor. On 
Saturc ay, the 23d of September, after having fished all day. 
the seas Increasing somewhat and the sky to windward looking 
angry, the barometer falling, it was thought wiser to seek a 
harbor and so close the cruise. Specimens having been 
secured, asinstructions had been given to be both general and 
special in collecting—everything, in fact, found in God’s 
great seas, from a whale to a tiny parasite, being within the 
requirements of the United States Fish Commission—at sun- 
— took a northeasterly course and made for’ Block 
sland, 


It blew a fresh breeze, and the Josie Reeves made Block 


Island on Sunday at 2 A. M., the light showing clear some 
ten miles west. By daybreak the long range of small islanas 
forming the right-hand side breakwater of Buzzard’s Bay 
was made, and by 10, just as thick weather was threatening, 
the anchor was dropped at Wood’s Hole, within ten saree 
of the Fish Hawk. 


The particular fish having been handed over to the ichthy- 


ologists of the commission, it was declared to be a new 
member of the family of Scorpwena, first described by Jordan 
in 1880. Such of the Scorpenu as have been before described 
have been only some three inches in length. The fish taken 
in this cruise are over a foot in length. There are differ- 
ences in the markings, and very probably on examination 
some other specific variations will be discoverable.* 


“Are we to be forgiven for having caten two of these 


fish?” we inquired rather anxiously of the Commissioner. 


“Oh, certainly; you did precisely right. Scientific re- 


search is one thing, but to turn what we may find into use 
is the great practical bent of the Fish Commission. I be- 
lieve I can congratulate Capt. Collins on having found what 
I believe to be a new fish, and what is more, to have been 
among the first to eat it, and if there were only enough of 
them, 1 should very much like to try one too; but I must 
send the best of the fish at once to Washington to have casts 
of them, and the rest are now in alchoho) and will form 
material for careful study.” 


As to why the Lophiolatilus was not caught on the trip of 


the Josie Reeves we are not meee to state. As to what 
killed the fish, or whether all 

year, no one can hazard an opinion. The solution of these 
curious problems will require much additional study. 


the fish were destroyed this 





* Prof. Goode has since identified the fish as Scorpeena dactylop- 
terus. . 


THE HENSHALL ROD. 


HAVE read with no little interest the numerous essays 
on fishing rods, and wonder if that subject will be settled 





at all. The only solution that I can see to the problem is 
that every angler use just the kind, pattern; size, length, 
weight and material of rod that he likes best; then don’t let 
anybody cpemenr him about his rod and thus destroy his 
happiness. 


is own way suits him best. 
When in Florida last winter with my friend Dr. Henshall, 


I had only one rod. It was what he styled the ‘‘coming bass 
rod” —with ash butt and lance-wood second joint and tip. 
I think it weighs about eight ounces, but have not weighed 
it. 
in as good condition as the day I got it, nor did I use but 
one tip during the time. This being the first and only 
jointed rod that I ever had or used, therefore would not be 
a proper critic as to light or hcavy rods, as we at the South 
always, ‘*’fo ’mancipation,” used cane poles without reels. 
As to the holding qualities of this rod, its ‘‘give and take,” 
its perpetual elasticity, I don’t think can be surpassed on 
earth. 


I used that rod all the time while there, and have it now 


The bass that we took in that country are simply enor- 


mous, and an eight-ounce rod that will master those eight to 
ten-pound fellows is certainly good enough for the most ob- 
stinate stickler. I thought that if this rod was a fraction 
stiffer it would be better for such large bass, but for any- 
thing under six-pound bass I would not have it changed. A 
half hour is too long to fight one bass, and so if the rod was 
a _ stiffer it would curtuil the fight say to twenty minutes 
or fifteen. 


One evening I was alone on a beautiful stream in my can- 


vas boat. I had, half grown ‘“‘bream’”’ for bait, which were 
so heavy (eight-ounce bait) that I could cast them only thirty 
or forty feet, yet 1 took seven bass, of which the smallest 
weighed four pounds and tue largest ten pounds; average 
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size seven pounds, the four-pound one being the only small 
one in the lot. 1 was three hours landing these fish, thus 
allowing half an hour to the fish, from two o'clock to five, 
afternoon. The ‘‘flexors” of my arm were sore for several 
days, and the generalship that I displayed with this delicate 
tackle on those monstrous bass should have been praise- 
worthy had some one been there to have witnessed it besides 
myself. I was as sorry for the poor little rod at times as 
though it was a human being. 

The Doctor used a heavier rod than [I did and of course 
stiffer, and he had less trouble in landing his fish; but then 
I doubt if he had as much sport as! had, for whenever I 
“tackled” a nine-pounder or the like, I had all I wanted to 
keep rod and tackle from jeopardy. But in all the bass 
fishing in Florida with that little eight-ounce rod and a little 
silk line the size of three horse hairs, I never lost a fish, 

arted a line or broke 2 hook but once, when I had an old 
alf rotted line, a seven or nine pound bass struck just as the 
line got kinked on the reel and snapped it. 

When I go to Florida agein I want a rod, say one-third or 
half stiffer for bass, vut no heavier in weight, or at all everts 
not much; for an ounce or two will tell on your nerves in 
casting the minnow a half day ‘dé da Henshall,” the which 
method I think above all the creme de la eveme of angling. 
Get the Doctor’s ‘‘Book of the Bass” and take lessons on 
casting the minnow, and you will fish no other way after- 
ward, It is worth the price of the book ten times to learn 
this one lesson. Get a good reel and put it before the hand. 
Tie rod that I have has the reel seat. behind the hand, and 
the first bass that I took in Florida—a five-pound one—came 
near cutting my finger off with the line. I then took the 
reel off, placed it above the hand, and lashed it on with a 
string. [had no more trouble afterward. I don’t see the 
sense of a reel behind the hand, or where the idea ever came 
from. It came nevr ruining my finger in the first attempt, 
and I believe if the fellow that first advocated a reel behind 
the hand had been in that boat with me as that red-hot line 
was sizzing through my fingers, «ud I couldn’t turn loose, I 
would have been tempted to give him the butt of my rod 
instead of the retreating bass. C. L. JorDAn. 

WILLIS, Texas, Sept. 24. 


MAINE NOTES. 


= present season, now so near ata close, has been a 
_& successful one in this region for trout and salmon fish- 
ing. 

More anglers and tourists have visited Moosehead Lake 
than ever before. A new and elegant house, ‘‘Lake 
Hebron Hotel,” is being erected at this place, which will 
make the summer travel a specialty. 

Ship Pond, or Lake Onoway, Long Pond, Greenwood, 
Bear, Benson, Spectasle, Monson, the Twin, or two Doughty 
ponds, Grindstone and twenty other beautiful sheets of 
water, are accessible from this village. besides our own, 
Hebron, three and one-half miles in length, upon the shore 
of which is the new hotcl. 

Everyone of these abound with spotted and lake trout, 
while Onoway and Long Pond have land-locked salmon. 
Hundreds have visited the former the present summer. 

The whole of Northern Maine is rapidly becoming a Mecca 
for the tourist, angler and Jover of nature. Our people will 
eventually derive a great deal of material benefit from this 
influx of visitors from the city and mart if they sustain the 
enforcement of our wholesome protective laws. 

The greatest evil that we now have to contend with is the 
shipment and transportation of trout out of the State in the 
months of April, May and June, which can easily be done 
since the iron horse has penetrated these forests and came 
into close proximity to these resorts. 

{t is estimated that more than ten tons of trout were ship- 
ped to Boston from Moosehead Lake last spring by poachers 
from neighboring towns. 

Every sportsman in Maine and all who are interested in 
the progress and welfare of our State ought to unite and 
work upon this subject until our Legislature enacts a law to 
prevent this wholesale slaughter of trout. We hope the 
many readers of your valuable journal in the Pine Tree 
State will each consider himself bound to labor with his own 
member of that body in the interest of this and similar mat- 
ters. J. F. S. 

Monson, Me., Sept. 25. 


THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 


HE subject of the menhaden fisheries, though more than 
once treated in these columns, is of too great import- 
ance, both commercially and economically, to be permitted 
to drop out of notice. The plain facts are that during the 
last few years the menhaden fisheries have been gradually 
assuming greater and greater proportions, till now the capi- 
tal invested is not less than $5,000,000, and the number of 
hands engaged from 5,000 to 6,000, while it employes some 
90 steamships and 200 sailing vessels. Its products in oil 
and guano amount to millions annually, and these products 
the country cannot afford to, and will not, if possible, want. 
But concurrently with the development of this industry 
there has been a falling off all along the coasts frequented by 
the menhaden fishers, of our valuable food fisheries. Inter- 
ested parties have denied the necessary connection between 
these facts, and have challenged the native fishermen to 
— that the one fishery interferes with the other; but so 
ong as we have the well established and glaring fact that as 
the one industry has persistently grown, the other has siead- 
ily declined—that precisely as the mehaden fishers appear 
on a part of the coast, the food fishes, as bluefish, striped 
bass, weakfish, etc. , disappear—ordinary persons can scarcely 
be blamed for concluding that the continued progress of the 
one industry, as at present pursued, appears incompatible 
with the profitable prosecution of the other. It is, tnere- 
fore, scarcely too much to say thut unless some modification 
in the mode of prosecuting the new enterprise can be de- 
vised, our coast food fisheries ure in danger of collapse, 
while an important, or rather we ray say an essential, ele- 
ment of our daily foud will pass out of the reach of persons 
of moderate means. 

There is another aspect of this question not unworthy of 
notice. Till this new industry was so extensively followed, 
our bays and sounds along tlie New Jersey coast were stored 
with bluefish, weakfish, an‘ other food fishes, affording ex- 
cellent sport to the amateur fisherman. Many a toil and 
desk-worn disciple of Izaak Waltou was thus aliured from 
the city to spend an occasional day on our health-giving 
Coast, greatly to his own benefit, mentall y and physically, 
as well as to the advantage of hotel-keepera , boat-hirers, and 
many others, But our marine inlets are be comin depleted 
of their finny tenants, and our city sportsmi ‘n are beginning 
to weary of fishing in tenantless waters. anc are disappear- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ing seer: Thus a good round sum of money 
ost 


threatens to be oe to our coast. 
We are not oblivious to th 


their case.— The Coast Pilot. 


THE COLUMBIA SALMON WHEEL. 


¢¢ PDARRELS are plenty this morning, captain. This is 
the third we have met during the last twenty min- 


utes. Where do they come from?” 


It was Captain John H. Wolf, the veteran master of the 
Columbia River steamer Wide West, which affords a much 
leasanter journey than the cars for Bonneville to the Dalles 


| Fiveaonl 


‘Well, sir,” said the captain in reply, ‘‘they come from 
the Cascades, If you should examine any one of them you 
might be surprised. You wouldn’t imagine, would you, 
that those barrels, though empty, carry a more valuable 
cargo under than most casks do in them’? Those barrels are 
buoys. They sustain each about 200 pounds weight of 
salmon, alive, strung through the eyes, on their way to the 
canneries down the river. There they have little steam 


launches which pick up every one and tow them in.” 


‘‘How are so many fish caught? I haven’t noticed any 


nets to-day.” 


‘‘Nets are of no account now. Go and see the Snail,” 
said the captain, as he bent over and strung the slowing bell 


for the Dalles. 


Some time after I saw the ‘‘Snail,” and a most ingenious, 
successful, detestable engine of destruction it was. The 
owner had admirably planted it just above the Upper Cas- 
cades, on the north bank of the river, the south bank being 
at that point almost impassable to the fish. It was placed 
just where the swift edge of the current makes a most invit- 
ing eddy, through which the salmon must naturally ‘‘run” 
on their way up-stream. Here the current was about eight 
feet deep. The salmon never swim lower than four feet 
below the surface. Erected over what would be the entire 
width of the ‘‘run” was a huge frame. Suspended within 
this an immense wheel revolved, so adjusted on pulleys as 
to rise and fall with the changing depth of water. Upon 
the spokcs or arms of this wheel, eight in number, were 
fastened as many wire nets, each thirty feet in diameter, 
loose and baggy and movable, resembling in appearance the 
pouch of a pelican. The current itself is the force that turns 
the wheel like an undershot. Very slowly its goes around. 
The great scoop-nets spread lazily through the water, one after 
another, at just the depth where they are most fatal. Their 
arms almost pause and float motionless through the stream. 
But, though slowly, the great whcel, called from this motion 
the “Snail,” does move and with just the right tardiness, 
for as the nets emerge from the water they are so filled with 
the struggling prey that Mr, Williams, owner of one of the 
wheels, pronounced 800 an average amount. At the proper 
angje above, the net is turned upside down. Its contents 
are dumped along the arm of the wheel to what might be 
termed its hub, striking which they rebound along a trough 
to the bank. It is a stirring but cruel sight, for there are 
many small and unmarketable fish in every ‘‘heul.” The 
theory is that these are returned to the water and live, but 
itis like the ‘‘returns of the killed and wounded” after a 
battle—so stunned and maimed are they that but few sur- 
vive. The wheel presents a busy scene, and the profits 
must be enormous, for the simple contrivance costs but 
about $400, and requires but half-a-dozen attendants. There 
are four of these wheels on the river, and a gentleman en- 


gaged in the fishing business informed me that the calcula- 
tion was they caught about half the salmon that go up. 
There is a wheel on Bradford’s Island, above Bonneville, the 


work of which has become so notorious (not merely killing 


merchantable fish, but in so doing destroying a dozen times 
as many of a size as yet too small for commerce) that the 
public press has demanded its suppression. But all these 
wheels, as has been said, are ‘‘the production of a brain 
which uims to live without work.” Probably from 2,500 to 
8,000 salmon (for proprietors of the wheels are very chary 
about giving actual figures), large and small, are caught 
every hour, night and day, of the week, save from Saturday 
to Sunday night. Compute the amount. 1 know of one 
actual catch of 6,400 salmon in a day—large fish, suitable 
for the canneries. An experienced fisherman stated it as the 
result of his observation that about one in ten of those 
caught were used. Even of the number used, packed, and 
sent down in barrels, one wheel kept the large cannery at 
Warrendale busy all through the season, and then the can- 
nery couldn’t take care of all. 

Looking at the descending stream of half-dead fish liter- 
ally ‘‘broken on the wheel,” { could not but regard the ques- 
tion for a moment in the light of an angler and an econo- 
mist. I remembered the half-remorseful tone (as if the 
speaker thought of the many laden baskets he had brought 
from the Silver Bow) with which, at Fort Missoula three 
months ago, Lieutenant Fremont said, ‘‘That’s a killing 
fly,” as he handed me a little, hairy, fuzzy, artificial colop- 


teron with brown folded wings. I remembered, too, the | 


time when, a month after, Captain George J. Ainsworth 
and I were floating for a summer afternoon over one of the 
transparent lakes that half surround his beautiful retreat 
near Tacoma. The trout had responded lazily to our troll- 
ing lines, and something like a dozen.lay in the bow of the 
boat as we stopped fora moment in the shadow of some 
giant firs where the water lay dark and deep and still be- 
neath the long, floating lilies. 

“In my country,” said { energetically, ‘‘we would just 
drop anchor here, whip out re and line, and with grass- 
hopper or angle-worm catch half a boat land between now 
and night.” 

‘So we could here,” replied the captain, ‘‘but that wouldn’t 
be fishing;”* and the young but veteran disciple of good 
Izaak rowed softly but hastily away from the too tempting 


e fact that the menhaden fishery 
has stimulated industry and circulated money in localities — 
Tuckerton, for example—where such stimulation was much 
needed, and in recognition of this fact we are not prepared 
to join our voice to those which call for absolute repression 
of the industry. We think it a case for thoughtful legisla- 
tive regulation, based on a careful collection and collation 
of facts. Elsewhere—in Loch Fyne, Scotland, for example— 
it has been found possible by such legislation to reconcile the 
interests of rival fisheries quite as conflicting as these in hand, 
and we have perfect faith that whatever has been effected 
elsewhere, Americans are competent to accomplish here. 
One thing appears clear: the Senate committee, to whom 
the subject has been referred, should give the New Jersey 
fishermen a better opportunity to be heard than they have 
yet been afforded. The investigation was prompted by a 
bill introduced by Senator Sewell, and the constituents of 
that gentleman should have abundant opportunity to present 
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precincts. I wondered what these —- devoted fish- 
ermen, keen but just, would have said, could they have stood 
by my side and witnessed this wholesale destruction of a 
fish nobler than the trout. From a point of view less senti- 
mental, it seemed to me that not only to the sportsman’s 
instinct of fair play but even to the naturalist’s foresight for 
the continuance of the species, that wheel was a spectacle 
alike revolting. In the contest between animal and man, it 
is so inevitable that constant victory must be with the latter, 
that in all civilized communities some safeguard against the 
rapacity of lawless individuals has been provided. And yet, 
for over two years these wheels have been permitted to do 
their work, until, mainly through its evil results, the price 
of salmon in this market has been reduced more than fifty 
per cent. Of what use is it to fine a fisherman twenty-five 
dollars if he traps a fish or uses a bit of drug on his bait or 
berry on his hook, while such wholesale destruction as this 
is allowed I remember at Big Horn Tunnel, the first night 
we were in camp, an officer of the company of United States 
troops stationed there torpedoed the Yellowstone and caught. 
half a dozen stunned trout for our supper. The act is punish- 
able with a fine of not less than $100 here, and yet the Col- 
umbia on fire with exploding cartridges of giant powder or 
dynamite all day could not equal a single hour’s work with 
the ‘“‘snail.” The fact is, the Columbia River is governed 
by a fish law, written before this mechanism was heard of 
—a law made for nets. Better that immunity be granted 
them all than that these machines, compared with which a 
gillnet or seine is but an angling-line, should be permitted 
to ply their trade year by year from April until August. 

Bad as all this is, the worst result of the salmon-wheels’ is 
found in the ingenious imitations and wlolesale slaughter- 
pens, more glaringly offensive to the spirit of the law, which 
they have brought into existence. To understand these 
properly the reader must be reminded that the habit and 
habitat of the salmon in these waters have been so thoroughly 
studied that they are now fully known. The salmon, like 
the shad in the East, is a creature of regular migrations, ac- 
curately described in treatises; so that not only every angler 
but every schoolboy knows how the fish acts and lives, and 
where he is at any month of the year. It is well understood 
that after the subsidence of the high water during the last 
week in July and the first week or two of August, the later- 
coming fish, heavy with spawn, leave the sea and come up 
into the river to hatch. With every ascending tide num- 
bers of sea fish follow for the eggs. The tin-e of the fish is 
too far gone to ad:nit of a long ascent of the river, and the 
spawu left on the sands near the mouth may be reckoned as 
almost a total loss. The earlier and stronger fish ascend 
the Columbia to the Snake River and the numberless in- 
flowing streams in the greatest number during March and 
April. They keep close to the bank of the river and turn 
instinctively into its tributaries. Now, at Shearer’s Bridge, 
on the Deschutes River, beyond the Dalles, the stream has 
been dammed, and the fish are forced, having entered it, 
into a canal; so that all the fish that enter the outside shoot 
of the river are literally flumed. Again, across the entire 
mouth of Spokane River the Indians have built a salmon trap, 
a solid network of willow twigs, which leaves literally no 
chance of escape. : 

Is itnot Thoreau who writes what might be called the 
elegy of the shad—how he ascends the Connecticut year by 
year with watery dreams of his impending doom? Some 
such pathetic persistence marks the annual hegira of the 
salmon at its propagating season, though in the case of the 
latter there is not the wise legislation of the East by which 
the fish’s greatest natural enemy protects him against him- 
self. I do notmean to say that there is no thought given to 
this subject, no agitation of it. There is much talk in the 
newspapers and among the more intelligent fishermen about 
hatcheries and needed alterations in the existing laws. It is 
seen that more of the heavier and stronger fish must be al- 
lowed to go up the river or the salmon product will inevi- 
tably decline. But this is attending to the spigot merely. 
The legislation is not judicious. Its execution is not firm. 
A tramp is forbidden to cast a bait after August. A fisher- 
man may not drift his net on Sunday. Meanwhile, day 
and night, the ‘“‘barbarous and murderous” (I am using an 
intelligent fisherman’s phrase) ‘‘snail” wheel is kept going 
and the salmon are literally corralled by millions in the very 
haunts where they go to bring forth their kind. Meanwhile, 
too, all along the Sound to Alaska, the larger part of the 
fish so plentifully caught is wasted, just as the buffalo were 
in Montana, and the tendency is to the same result—extine- 
tion. What will become of an industry which supports 10,- 
000 men when the price of its product has fallen three- 
fourths during the past few years? It is just so with tim- 
ber-cutting and burning. hole areas are denuded as if the 
supply was illimitable. So prodigal isthis rich country in 
its best resources.—Columbia River Correspondence of the 
Evening Post. 





A Cunrous Fisu.—Assumption, La.—I, to-day, send by 
express one small package containing a few fishes preserved 
in alcohol, and hope that you will be kind enough to let me 
know what they are, as nobody around here knows them. 
For the last five years these fishes run up Bayou Lafourche 
during low water and can be — by millions. They ap- 

arently come from the Gulf of Mexico, and go into the 
Mississippi River, and never come down stream again. I 
live on the Bayou seven miles from the Mississippi. Said 
Bayou is an outlet of the river, as you know, and empties 
into the Gulf. The fish sent you run up stream during 
three or four days (night and day), and then disappear to 
reappear at about the same time the following year, always 
during low water.—P. E. D. [These singular flat-headed 
little fish are called by Prof. Jordan Dormitator maculatus 
(Bloch), Jordan and Gill, fam. Godiide. They seem to have 
no common name. They are 2 common brackish water fish 
of the tropics, but according to Prof. Jordan, not before 
recorded from Lousiana. 

Boat-FisHInG versus Wapinc.—lIn trout-fishing there 
is no sport like wading the stream and casting your fly into 
the pools. It isso far ahead of sitting in a boat and whip- 
ping the shores or spring holes for trout that they are not 
to be spoken of in thesame day. Even ia — for black 
bass it is more enjoyment to walk aloag the bank of a 
stream than to be cramped up in a boat until one’s legs are 
stiff and numb.’ These thoughts occurred to me after a 
day’s black bass fishing on Greenwood Lake, where most all 
the fishing is done from boats, Three days of it was enough 
for me, and the dead feeling did not leave my legs for nearly 
two days afterward. I was surprised t note that Mr. 
Mather, in one of his ‘‘Adirondack Survey Notes,” prefers 
boat-fishing.to any other, and yet he calls shooting deer from 
a boat ‘lazy sport,”—WADER. 
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WEAKFISH AND Ktnorisu at Lona Beacn.—l was sur- 


prised on hearing some clapper rails cackling while I was 
fishing at Long Beach, three weeks _ There are no accom- 
modations there now except the bridge- 





afternoon and fish the next morning when the tide was low. 
I got into the boat with a man to push me; we went in the 
high reeds and found that there was not enough water to 
push, so we took the small creeks. We put up five birds on 


that meadow and killed four, the other was hit hard but got 


away. The tide was now dropping so we gave it up for the 


night as we were ail wet through, the rain coming down | 


in torrents, I went to the bridge-man’s cabin, that being the 
only place where I could get a bed for the night, as the hotel 


kindled, so 1 borrowed an old pair of dry pants and a coat. 






man’s shanty; and if | 
one cares to rough it he will havea splendid opportunity there. | 
I started last Friday thinking the storm would bring a, high } 
tide; concluded to try the mud-hens or clapper rail in the j 
of fish until we this week received a photo, 







FOREST AND STREAM. 


Enormous Runs or SatmMon.—The well-authenticated 
stories of the enormous runs of salmon up the rivers of the 
Pacific coast of North America seem to be so different from 
the experience of most people that they are difficult to be- 
lieve. We have seen them so thick that a spear‘could not 





truly say that we never had so vivid a picture of swarms 
ph of a scene 
| on one of the rivers from our old friend and corréspondent, 

“‘Mowitch,” who says: ‘I believe this is one of the first 
| attempts to obtain photos of fish in their native element.” 
It is a stereoscopic view taken, as is written on the back of 
} it, ‘August, 1882. Fish shown are the suckeye of Frazer’s 
River, or blue back of Columbia River, Oncorhynchus nerka, 
Walb. Gill and Jordan. Gordon Creek is'a small tributary 


p of Frazer, about one anda half miles below the town of 
was closed for the winter. I felt chilled with the wetting but | 


Yale, B. C. It has no peculiarities differing from, or ad- 


; River, and the number of fish to be found in it is probably 


the bridge-man’s son, a youth of fourteen, soon had a at vautages over, countless streams emptying into Frazer 


Our hot coffee seemed the best coffee I ever tasted. 1 do not 
care much for eels but I think I was ready to eat anything 


that evening. As the moon was showing through the clouds 


no greater than in others of equal size. The fish not being 
in a quiet state, together with the glare of the. sun, renders 
their outlines in some cases indistinct; still the artist has 


{ concluded to fish for a couple of hours as they told me the | been singularly happy in producing a photograph which is 


weaktish and kingfish bit at night. I pulled out into the chan- 
nel and fished in five different places but it seemed that there 
was nothing but sea spiders, and I soon had a dozen of those 


ugly crabs in the boat; I then caught a small eel and became } 
disgusted. 14 pulled for the shore, and on reaching the cabin E } 


found it full of smoke; they were burning sage to drive out 
‘1 


the gnats and mosquitoes. In the night I suddenly became 
conscious of a number of large things walking all over me. 
I woke up the bridge-man who was snoring away on the 
other bed, he quieted my fears by assuring me.that they were 
only mice and that they would not hurt me. 1 reasoned if a 
man and a boy slept there every night and the mice did not 
eat them up that I might safely sleep one night. I always 
make it a point to accommodate myself to the surrounding 
circumstances, no matter what theyare. The next morning, 
at five o’clock, { took the boat with my fishing lines and ses 
crabs for bait and went up stream about one hundred yards, 
opposite a large creek, with a half tide running out began 
fishing, and for two hours I had rare sport. I captured eleven 
weakfish weighing from one and a half to three pounds, I 
lost three or four, and one large one thai I held too strong 
broke a three-ply snell and carried off the hook. I then 
went in to breskfast and came back again and fished until 


2. P. M., taking five more. As the tide was now nearly full, 


I went out to try the mud-hens again, I only killed two more. | 
I think for good sport there are few places within an hour’s | 
ride of New York to compete with Long Beach, as the kingfish ; 


and weakfish are both a nice game fish, and a large one will 
give a mana good five minutes’ play to land.—J AMES ALBERT 
(New York). } 

Tue Gasprn-Gou.—Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., Sept. 23.—In response to the appeals directed by your 
correspondent “Byrne” and others to the Eastern ‘‘fish 


sharps,” I tell what I know about the ‘‘gasper-gou.” I have | 


collected specimens of him in Louisiana and Texas, and 

am unable to see that he differs in any technical way from 
the animal called ‘‘sheepshead” in the Great lakes, and 
“white perch” ‘‘drum,” ‘‘grunter” and ‘thunder pumper” in 
the Western rivers. This fish was first described by Ra- 
finesque in 1818 as Aplodinotus grunniens, and this name of 
course it must keep, although we have adopted Professor 
Gill’s correction of the spelling of Aplodinotus tg Haploido- 
notus (haploidos, cloaked; notos, back). Later, Rafinesque 
changed the name to Amblodon grunniens, a thing he had no 
(scientific) right to do. Some years later the fish was called 
‘“Oorvina oscula.” A single specimen, apparently abnormal 
and distorted, aud now lost, was also called the ‘‘malashe- | 
ganay” or ‘‘Oorvina richardsonit,” and this last fish was said 
to be abundant in Lake Huron, and to be good eating. 
These statements were, however, somewhat premature, as 
the only specimen of ‘‘malasheganay” ever known was not 
eaten, but stuffed by the discoverer. If, as we think, there 
is but one species of this type, its name is Haploidonotus (or | 
Aplodinotus) grunniens. It seems to be certain that in the 

Great Lakes this fish, under the name of ‘‘sheepshead,” is 

absolutely worthless; the flesh is tough, ill-scented, and 

often infested by worms. Inthe Ohio and upper Mississippi, 

as ‘“‘white perch,” the young are passable panfish, not very 

tender aie with a sort of muddy flavor, but still readily 

saleable. The old fish, as ‘‘croaker,” ‘‘drum,” ‘‘grunter” 

or ‘‘thunder-pumper,” are coarse and poor. Further south, 

as ‘‘drum,” or, in Louisiana and Texas, as ‘‘gasper-gou,” 

the young fish are well liked, either because really better 

than further north, or because other fish are poorer. This 

Southern ‘‘gasper-gou” was considered by Girard a different 

species, under the name of Amblodon neglectus. If really 
different, it shoi.ld be called ‘‘Haplotdonotus neglectus,” but 
we have thus far failed to discover any positive points of 
difference.—Davip 8S. JorDAN. 





A Game Protector IN Brookityn.—We learn that Mr. 
John 8. Collett, one of the New York State game protectors, 
formerly of Albany county, has removed to Brooklyn. Mr. 
Collett has begun by paying attention to violators ‘of the 
lobster law, and has named several men who have had 
lobsters for sale under ten and a half inches (exclusive of 
claws), and will keep a close watch on the markets of New 
York, which, if closed to the sale of game and lish out of 
season, will do much to protect other parts of the State 
from their illegal capture. Mr. Collett’s address is 391 Fifth 
street, Brooklyn. 

ILLEGAL SALMON Fisuine In Matne.—The Calais Times 
says the destruction of salmon at Salmon Falls, at the cotton 
mill dam, Calais, is deplorable. No fishway has yet been 
provided by the corporation and the salmon gather under 
the rolling dam and attempt to pass through the water that 
falls over the top of that structure, and in doing so fall back 
and are stunned by falling across logs and ledges. Men and 
boys, not satisfied with netting these fish, now arm themselves 
with pitchforks and spear them. All this is done in defiance 
of State laws. 

CATFISH AND SALMON SPAwn.—It has been discovered, says 
the New Hra, of Benecia, Cal., that almost all catfish taken 
from streams where salmon ate in tbe habit of depositing 
their spawn are full of such spawn. It is therefore appre- 
Teeded that the destruction of sa:monjis iuevitable, unless 
extraordinary efforts be made to get rid of the catfish. 
While the species of catfish introduced into California 
waters is very prolific, it seems to be by no means a favorite 
with tiie people. 
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altogether unique.” The foregoing remarks of ‘‘Mowitch” 
are true. We had no idea that ranidly moving fish could 
be photographed at all, especially in ariver. 1n some places 
they are shown to be three deep, and doubtless there were 
more below, while the surface is as thickly strewn with 
them as it is possible to be. We can now almost believe the 
old California story of walking across the river dry shod on 
the backs of the salmon. 





THE SpaperisH.—Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 25.—i- notice 
in your last issue an account of the spadefish. They are 
quite numerous in the lakes in this vicinity, where they are 
known as “‘shovel-bill catfish.” Their average weight is 
about thirty pounds, though I have seen some that were 
very much larger. They have no scales, resemble catfish 
somewhat, but the upper jaw projects ten or twelve inches. 
The mouth is at the lower end of the shovel and is 
toothless. Only a short time ago I saw a wagon-load of 
them for sale on the streets. The negroes consider them a 
great delicacy. [cannot tell you how they are caught. I 
have fished in lakes said to be full of them, but never caught 
one, probably because | was fishing for game fish. From 
their general appearance I think they could be caught with 
worms or soft bait near the bottom.—F1sHERMAN. 


Trout Murper.—The Helena, Montana, Herald, under 
date of Sept. 18, reports: ‘The employes on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad are killing trout by the use of explosives. 
One of the most famous and best stocked trout streams be- 


|, tween Deer Lodge and Missoula is Whiteside. Last Sunday 


our informant was about to review his experience of former 
Years and drop a line, with a fly attached, in a certain pool 
of the stream flowing through Mr. Whiteside’s ranch, but 
was told by Mr. W. that the attempt would be futile, 
because that morning some N. P. R. R. men had taken in a 
basket full of fish, using cartridges. The practice is in 


' violation of Territorial laws; is a shame and injures one of 
| the great attractions for tourists in Montana. Let some 


action be taken by interested parties in this matter at once.” 





Sishculture. 


FISH COMMISSIONERS. 
V ] E present the following list of the different Commis- 
sioners on Fisheries for the Provinces, States and 





| Territories of North America, corrected by correspondence 


to date. A few changes will be found since our last list 


| (September 29, 1881), and one more State (Delaware) has 


awakened to the importance of fisiiculture as a State industry 
and appointed a commission. The following will be found 
correct to date: : 


DOMINION OF CANADA— 

W. F. Whitcher, Commissioner, Ottawa, Ontario. 
PROVINCE OF NEw BRUNSWICK— 

W. H. Venning, Inspector of Fisheries, St. John. 
PROVINCE OF Nova Scotra— 

W. H. Rogers, Inspector, Amherst. 


PROVINCE OF PRINCE Epwarp IsLAND— 

J. H. Duvar, Inspector, Alberton. 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA— 

A. C, Anderson, Victoria. 
THE UNITED StaTES— 

Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Washington, D. C. 
ALABAMA— 

C. S. G. Doster, Prattville. 

D. B. Huntley, Courtland. 
ARIZONA— 

John J. Gosper, Prescott. 

Richard Rule, Tombstone. 

Dr. J. H. Taggart, (Business Manager) Yuma. 
ARKANSAS— 

John E. Reardon, Little Rock. 

James H. Hornibrook, Little Rock. 

H. H. Rottaken, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA— 

8. R. Throckmorton, San Francisco. 

J.D. Farwell, Niles, Almeda county. 

W. W. Traylor, San Francisco. 
CoLORADO— 

Wilson E. Sisty, Idaho Springs. 
ConNECTICUT— 

Dr. Wm. M. Hudson, Hartford. 

Robert G. Pike, Middletown. 

George N. Woodruff, Sherman. 
DELAWARE— 

Enoch Moore, Jr., Wilmington. 
GErORGIA— 

J. T. Henderson (Commissioner of Agriculture and ex- 

officio Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries), Atlanta. 

Dr. H. H. Cary (Supt.), La Grange. 
ILLINOIS— 

N. K. Fairbank, President, Chicago. 

S. P. Bartlett, Quincy. 

S. P. McDoel, Aurora. 
INDIANA— 

Calvin Fletcher, Spencer, Owen county. 
Iowa— 

B, F, Shaw, Anamosa. 

A. A, Mosher (Assistant), Spirit Lake. 
Kansas— 

Hon, D. B, Lang, Blisworth, 


be thrown in the river without.striking « salmon; but we can } 
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KENTUCKY— 
Wn. Griffith, President, Louisville. : 
Hon. John A. Steele, Versailles. 
Dr. Wm. Van Antwerp, Mount Sterling. 
A. H. Goble, Catlettsburg. 
Hon, C. J. Walton, Munfordville. 
Dr. 8. W. Coombs, Bowling Green. 
John B. Walker, Madisonville. 
P. H. Darby, Princeton. 
Hon. J. M. Chambers, Independence, Kenton county. 
W. C. Price, Danville. 
Maine— 
E. M. Stilwell, Bangor. 
Henry O. Stanley, Dixfield. 


MARYLAND— 
Thomas Hughlett, Easton. 
G. W. Delawder, Oakland. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 
E. A. Brackett, Winchester. 
Asa French, South Braintree. 
F, W. Putnam, Cambridge. 


MICcHIGAN— 
Eli R. Miller, Richland. 
A. J. Kellogg, Detroit. 
Dr. J. C. Parker, Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA— 
1st District—-Daniel Cameron, La Crescent. 
2d District—Dr. William M. Sweney, Red Wing. 
3d District—Dr. Robert Ormsby Sweeny, St. Paul. 
4th District--No appointment until January. 
5th District—No appointment until January. 


MIssouRI— 
Dr. J. G. W. Steedman, Chairman, 2805 Pine street, 
St. Louis. 
John Reid, Lexington, Lafayette county. 
Dr. J. 8. Logan, St. Joseph. 


NEBRASKA— 
W. L. May, Fremont. 
R. R, Livingston, Plattsmouth. 
B. E. B. Kennedy, Omaha. 


NEvaDA— 
Hon. Hubb G. Parker, Carson City. 


NEw HaMpPsHIRE— 
Edward Spalding, Nashua. 
Luther Hayes, Milton. 
Albina H. Powers, Grantham. 


New JERSEY— 
Dr. Benjamin P. Howell, Woodbury. 
Maj. Edward J. Anderson, Trenton. 
Theodore Morford, Newton. 


New YorK— 
—~. > Barnwell Roosevelt, 76 Chambers street, New 
ork, 
Edward M. Smith, Rochester. 
Richard U. Sherman, New Hartford, Oneida county. 
Eugene G. Blackford (Fulton Market, New York city), 
809 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. 
NortH CarRoLina— 
8S. G. Worth, Raleigh. 
OHIO— 
Col. Ll. A. Harris, President, Cincinnati. 
Charles W. Bond, Treasurer, Toledo. 
Halsey C. Post, Secretary, Sandusky. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
Hon. H. J. Reeder, Easton. 
Hon. B. L. Hewit, Hollidaysburg. 
James Duffy, Marietta. 
John Hummel, Selingsgrove. 
Robert Dalzell, Pittsburgh. 
G. M. Miller, Wilkesbarre. 


RHODE IsLaND— 
Alfred A. Reed, Providence. 
Newton Dexter, Providence. 
John H. Barden, Rockland, 


SoutTH CAROLINA— 
A. P. Butler, Commissioner of Agriculture and ex- 
officio of Fish and Fisheries, Columbia. 
C. J. Huske, Superintendent, Columbia. 


TENNESSEE— 
W. W. McDowell, Memphis. 
H. H. Sneed, Chattanooga. 
Edward D. Hicks, Nashville. 


TEXas— 
R. R. Robertson, Austin. 


UtTaH— 
No appointment since the death of Prof. J. L, Barfoot 
in April last. 
VERMONT— 
Hiram A, Cutting, Lunenburg, Essex county. 
Herbert Brainerd, St. Albans, 


VIRGINIA— 
Col. M. McDonald, Berryville. 


WEsT VIRGINIA— 
Henry B. Miller, President, Wheeling. 
C. 8. White, Secretary, Romney. 
N. M. Lowry, Hinton. 


WIsconsin— 
The Governor, ex-officio, Madison, 
Philo Dunning, President, Madison. 
C. L. Valentine, Secretary and Treasurer, Janesville. 
J. V. Jones, Oshkosh. 
John F. Antisdel, Milwaukee. 
Mark Douglas, Melrose. j 
Christopher Hutchinson, Beetown. 


Wyominc TERRITORY 
Dr. M. C. Barkwell, Chairman and Superintendent, 
Cheyenne. 
Otto Gramm. Secretary, Laramie. 
Hon. N. L. Andrews, Johnson county. 
Hon. E. W. Bennet, Carbon county. 
Hon. P. J. Downs, Uinta county. 
Hon. T. W. Quinn, Sweetwater county. 


THE SUCCESSFUL PROPAGATION OF CODFISH—The 
operations of the United States Fish Commission, in the 
direction of the fish pobehing sad other experiments, are be- 
ing at present carried on at Woods Holl, where the work has 
been done for a couple of years past. Previous to that time 
hatching operations for codfish were carried on at Gloucester, 
and millions of young codfish were set free there. Vast num- 
bers have also been let loose into the ocean from the hatchin 
rocks at Woods Holl. Since this work has been done, bu 
little, if anything, has been seen of the cod small fry, till now 
the fishermen report vast multitudes of little codfish, from 
four to ten inches in length, in the mouth of the Piscataqua 
River and vicinity at Portsmouth. Since these little fish are 
eranaets in that vicinity, it is believed by those interested 
that they are “Prof. Baird’s fish,” or, in other words, that they 
are the first visible results of the codfish hatching experiment 
of the government under Prof. Baird’s direction. It is be- 
lieved,and not without good reason, that the little cod off the 
Portsmouth shore were really hatched in the government 
boxes at Gloucester and Woods Holl, and that they have 
drifted northward slong te shore in their natural emigra- 
tions toward colder waters. Should such prove to be the 
true state of the case, it certainly is a most happy result, and 
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may be the first step toward again stocking the waters from 


Cape Cod to the Bay of Fundy with millions of codfish, as 
they once were, before the fisherman, in his search after food 
and profit, had so nearly robbed this part of the Atlantic 
shore of its rich treasury of food fish. Ifit has been discov- 
ered that the supply of codfish near our shore can be kept up 
by artificial propagation, the importance of what is known as 
the shore fishery, which has grown in fifty years froma few 
cargoes in winter to sell frozen to 30,000,000 pounds at this 
port alone last year, can be doubled = in a few years, the 

overnment has been well paid, and Prof. Baird has done a 
noble work.—Belfast, (Me.) Republican Journal. 


THE AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PROCEEDINGS ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF THE SWORDFISH. 


BY G. BROWN GOODE. 
[CONTINUED:] 
THE CAPTURE OF THE SWORDFISH IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


VICTOR MEUNIER, in his treatise “Les Grandes 
iV¥ie Péches,” p. 141, describes the various methods formerly 
and at present in use in the fisheriesin the Mediterranean. The 
Greeks were accustomed to use boats with projecting bows, 
modeled to resemble a swordfish, and pateted with its peculiar 
colors. This the unsuspecting fish would approach, thinking 
to meet one of its own kind. The fishermen, taking advan- 
tage of the mistaks, would pierce it through and through with 
their lances. Although surprised, the swordfish would defend 
itself with vigor, striking the treacherous boat with its sword 
and endangering its safety, while the fishermen strove to seize 
it by the head and, if possible, to cut off its sword, Having 
overcome their captive, they would fasten it behind their 
boat and carry it ashore. Oppian compared this method of 
fishing to a military stratagem. This ruse was known also to 
the Romans, and in their time the swordtishery was one of the 
most important. They also captured these fish in madragues, 
in which they were easily entangled while pursuing tunnies 
and other fishes of the mackerel tribe. ‘‘Although he is able 
to break the nets,” said Oppian, “he shrinks from it; he 
fears some snare, and his timidity counsels him ill; he ends 
by remaining a prisoner within the ring of the net, and be- 
comes the prey of the fishermen, who with united effort drag 
him to the shore.” This does not always occur, to be sure, 
for often, to the grief of his would-be captors, he breaks the 
walls of his sepulcher, liberating also the other fishes buried 
with him. 

There is at the present day a fishery in the Straits of Messina, 
continuing on the Calabrian shore from the middle of April 
to the latter part of June; on the Sicilian shore from the first 
of July to the end of September. The Calabrian fish appear 
to approach by the Pharos, the Sicilian ones by the southern 
entrance of the straits. This summer fishery has for its ob- 
a the capture ofthe large fish, which are killed with a 

ance. The boats used are about 18 feet long, 4 feet deep, 
and broader at the stern than at the bow. There isa single 
mast, 17 feet high, surmounted by a brace of a curved form, 
intended to support the lookout, who gains access to it by 
steps fastened to the mast. The lookout from this elevated 
station views the movements of the fish, and by voice or 
gesture directs the movements of theoarsmen. At the proper 
time he descends, and standing on a narrow thwart amidships 
he aids the waist oarsmen and performs the office of steers- 
man. 

At the bow stands the man who strikes the fish. His lance 


is about 12 feet long, with an iron head, which, from the | 


vague description of Meunier, appears to resemble closely the 
American lily-iron. This is detachable, and to it is fastened 
aline as thick as one’s little finger and 600 feet long (200 
meters). 

Two guards are also stationed on the shore. On the Cala- 
brian coast they climb upon high rocks and cliffs; on the op- 
ser r9 shore, where there are none, they stand on a tower, 

uilt expressly for this purpose, about 800 feet in height. 

“Everything being arranged,” says Spallanzani, ‘“‘behold the 
order of the fishery. When the two watchmen perched upon 
the tops of the rocks or of the mast judge that a swordfish ap- 
grees es from afar, by the change in the color of the water, at 

he surface of which he swims, they signal with the hand to the 
fishermen, who row toward it with their boats, and they do not 
cease to cry out and to make signs until the other lookout on 
the mast of the boat has perceived the fish and follows it with 
hiseye. At the voice of the latter the boat veers now to the 
right, now to the left, until the lancer, standing at the bow, 
weapon in hand, catches sight of the fish. Now the lookout 
descends from his mast, stations himself among the oarsmen, 
and directs their movements in accordance with signals given 
him 4 the lancer; he, seizing a favorable opportunity, strikes 
the fish, often at the distance of 10 feet. Immediately he 
slackens out the rope, which he holds in his hands, while the 
boat, with the force of all its oars, follows the wounded fish 
until he has expended all his strength. Then he rises to the 
surface ; the ermen, approaching, fasten to him with an iron 
hook and carry him to the shore. Sometimes the fish, furious 
from his wound, strikes the boat and pierces it with his sword, 
so the fishermen stand on their guard, especially if the animal 
is large and active.” 

The young fish are captured in nets about 300 feet long, 
called palimadaras, These are stretched between two boats 
with lateen sails, moving along, entangling in their meshes 
everything which they touch. Spallanzani protested vehe- 
—— against this fishery. It is carried on from October to 

arch. 

Oppian describes a method of capture used in the Mediter- 
ranean. A bait was fastened with a sliding noose to the line 
at a distance above the naked hook, and the whole was so con- 
trived that when the swordfish seized the bait with its mouth 
the hook seized it from behind with great force. This story 
is declared by writers of the present day to have been fanci- 
ful and without foundation. 

I am indebted to Mr. Frederick W. True for the following 
translation from Prof. Adolfo Targioni Tozzetti’s essay on 
“The Fisheries of Italy,” published in 1870 (55), which gives 
briefly a description of the methods now employed in the 
vicinity of Messina and elsewhere on the Italian coast (36): 

“Swordfish are taken from time to time, together with the 
tunnies, in the tonnare (37); but hook-and-line and gill-net fish- 
eries are also carried on, the methods of which we may de- 
describe somewhat at length. 

“Two very distinct fisheries are prosecuted—one by day, 
the other by night. The former is carried on by means of 
peculiarly constructed nets called palamitare; the latter by 
the use of harpoons, or draffniere, as they are called. The 
harpoon fishery is prosecuted in the Straits of Messina, on 
e aoe of Calabria and Sicily, and among the Eolian 

ands, 

“The fish — earliest along the coasts of Calabria, be- 
tween Givia, Tauro, Palmi, Bagnara, and Scilla, and hence it 
is in these localities that the fishery first begins. It is prose- 
cuted later in the season on the Sicilian coast, between 8. 
Teresa al Faro, Gazzi, Salvatore dei Greci, and Capo Palero. 

“The net fishery on the Calabrian coast is carried on most 


35, La Pesca nei Mari d'Italia e la Pesca all’Estro Esercitata do 





Italiani. <osaoge degli Espositori e delle core esposte Sizione Ita- 
liana, sizione Internazioneale di ‘Pesce in Berlino, 1880, Firenze | 
Spam Reale, 1880, pp. xv-cxxxvi. 

Swordfish Fishery—Pesca della Pesce spada, pp. lxix-Ixxiii. 


86. The author states that the material for the following article is 
derived from the writings of Duhamel. Oppian, Spallanzani and 


Ve 
87, A kind of pound net constructed for the capture of tunnies or 
horse.mackerel (Orcynus thynnus). 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


extensively between Palmi and Scilla, the harpoon fishery 
between Palmi and Capo delle Volpi. On the Sicilian coast 
nets are principally between 8. Teresa and Gazzi, but be- 
tween Salvatore die Greci and Capo Pelero, where the man- 
agement of nets would be very difficult on account of the 
deep water and rapid currents, the harpoon fishery prevails. 

“The season of the regular fishery in Calabria extends from 


the middle of April to the end of June, and in Sicily from the | 


middle of July to the middle of August. The capture of 
young swordfish, however, continues to increase long after 
this time, the season often extending to the middle of October 
Fish weighing little more than asingle kilogram are eS 
taken, and the practice, therefore, has been strongly cen- 
sured. In the latter part of October both adult and young 
fish disappear, retreating, as many suppose, to the depths o 
the ocean. ‘They reappear in spring, prior to spawning 
time, and remain on the fishing grounds throughout the entire 
season. 

“Fisheries are also carried on, but with more or less irregu- 


| larity, among the Liparian Islands, near Tropea, in Calabria, 


in the tunny-nets of Nulazzo, Alliveri and 8. Giorgio, near 
Patti, and in the waters of Sardinia. 

“The fishery on the Sicilian and Calabrian coasts is prose- 
cuted at certain fixed stations. At some of the stations, such 
as station 25, in Calabria, net and harpoon are carried on with 
equal success; but at others, as for instance at station 21, in 
Sicily, only the harpoon fishery can be prosecuted, and at 
others, again, as at station 20, the net fishery alone ——— 

“The stations are occupied by the gangs (poste) of fishermen. 
The conformation of some portions of the coast of Calabria is 
such that the day fishery with nets cannot be carried on, and 
at these points each gang comprises two boats, or feluccase, of 
from 10 to 16 tons, two skiffs for each felucca, and one 
additional skiff nsed in carrying on communication between 
the boats. 

“The palamitara is set from time to time, and at each 
station is fitted up in the manner deemed most suitable by the 
fishermen. It is made of strong hemp twine, and is hung to 
two ropes, the upper being buoyed by cork floats, and the 
lower weighted with leads. The length of the net varies be- 
tween 600 and 800 meters, the breadth is 16 meters, and the 
area 14,000 to 15,000 meters, more or less, according to the 
depth of water, which oa these coasts varies between 40 and 
600. meters; the mesh measures about 17 centimeters far. 
Each end of the upper rope is tied to a large cork buoy, to 
which a bell is attached, which sounds with every motion of 
the net. 

“By these arrangements the net hassufficient play, so that it 
is not liable to injury by the sea. 
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old dog. The time necessary to train varies with their intelligence 
and sobaral hunting qualities. 2. Not if worked carefully. £ No. 
4, Consult our advertising columns. 


F. C., Jr., Princeton, N. J.—Did an Irish setter named! Socks ever 
win a prize at Baltimore or any bench show. Can you give his pedi- 
gree and name of present owner ? Ans. Socks won first inthe native 
Trish class at Baltimore in 1877. All that we can learn of his pedigre 
is that he was out of Miles’ Jule, she by Rodman’s Dash, out: of Rod- 
man’s Emma. Socks is probably dead, as he was whelped in.1872..- 


Che Fennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

January 9, 10, and 11, 1882.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench’ 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden, Conn. 

April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1882. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Bench 
Show Derby, for —" setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. L R. Stay- 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

November 17-—Eastern Fieid Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 

High Point, N. C. Entries for the — close July 1. For the All- 














At the same time, when a | that men most affect. 


Aged and Members’ Stake, November F. N. Hall, P. O. Box 8&, 
New York, Secretary. 
December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 
December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 


FOOD FOR PUPPIES. 


VERY sportsman has had more or less experience in 
E breeding, or rearing, dogs—-taking it for granted that 
every sportsman, be he shooter or fisher, is a lover of the dog 
as a helper, friend and companion. 

A well hood puppy is a very delicate piece of handiwork, 
the organization of which is akin to that of a sensitive young 
child, and while left very much to nature should not lack the 
oversight and judicious care of its owner or guardian, All 
this for a preface and now for a few words to the point. While 
more of an angler than a shooter I must confess to the tender- 
est love for a good field dog, or for a good dog of any breed 
I have had a little experience in breed- 


fish strikes the net and is gilled, the more it struggles to get | ing and rearing puppies, but my latest has proven a wretched 


free the more it becomes entangled. 

ringing of the bell gives the fishermen the signal that a fish is 

captured, and they hasten to free the net and set it again. 
“The methods of the harpoon fishery is very different. Two 


In the mean time the | 





tailure. Not long since I took a very decided fancy to have a 
beagle hound, and when the puppy (of the best imported sire 
| and dam) was six weeks old { took him home and with care 
| and pride began to mark his development. At the start I fed 


watchmen are employed, one having his statiou on the cliffs / him on boiled cow’s milk, on broth, on puddings (corn and oat 


overlooking the water,’ and the other at the masthead of the 
felucca. 
in height, and the watchman climbs to his station by means of 
a rope ladder. The watchman on the cliffs scans the sea far and 
near, and when he perceives a swordtish gives the signal to a 
lookout, called fariere, foriere, or foliere, standing at the mast 
head of some one of the boats, or loutro, at the station. 

“The watchman indicates the movements of the fish by cer- 
tain signals. For instance, he cries out ‘va susv,’ meaning that 


the tish goes yonder, or toward I] Faro; or ‘va jusw’, he goes 
dov-n, that is, toward Messina; or ‘va forra’, he goes out, or 


toward Levante; or sometimes ‘va wterra’, meaning that the 
fish is swimming toward the shore. 

“The lookout, at first obeying these signals, and then relying 
on his own observation, guides the loutro toward the fish. When 


The mast of the felucca is usually 20 or more meters ; 


4 but never a surfeit. 


} meal) and scarcely a scrap or morsel of solid meat for the 
first three weeks. Worms made their appearance, the com- 
mon maw worm (Arcaris vermicularis! and the long round 
ij worm (Arcaris luwmbricoides) and I resorted to santonine 
| and areca nut, the doses followed by a cathartic, carefully 
| measured and administered alternately. Of course the little 
| thing did not thrive very fast under these circumstances, and 
| his appetite began to be capricious and very soon he seemed 
to eat anything but plain meat. I consulted the breeder (a 
careful, honest and reputable gentlemen whose kennel is 
known everywhere) and he said “‘give him meat.” For long 

i I hesitated and, at length, against my judgment and all past 
experience, I gave him cooked meat every day, often twice, 
Once in a while [ would skip a meal, or 

One day when out for 





starve him into eating milk, or broth. 


the boat has approached sufficiently near, the harpooner strikes ;} an airing, an incipient fit startled me and I grew grave and 


the fish with his draffniera, or harpoon. 

“The draffin iera consists of a wooden staff 12 feet long, 
furnished with an iron 7 inches in length. 
wings, and is constructed in such a manner that when it 
strikes the fish the point enters the flesh and the wings spread 
in the wound (38). A rope, or protese, often 600 feet or more 
in length, is fastened to the harpoon head, so that it may be 
recovered when the fish, weakened by loss of blood, is cap- 
tured and brought into the boat. 

“‘A short warp is tied to the staff of the harpoon, by which 
when the head is detached it is brought back into the boat. 
After the fish is struck, the /outro puts back to the station, 
leaving the chase and capture of the wounded fish to a 
second boat. Usually he is easily captured, but sometimes 
by dashing against the boat or by other movements he man- 
ages to free himself and make his escape. 

‘“‘A fishery very similar to that carried on at the present 
time was described by Polibius, according to Strabo, more 
than two thousand years ago. T.e account of the fishery at 
Messina given by Oppian (39) is somevrhat fanciful and inaceu- 
rate, but in the last century Spallanzani gave a more strictly 
technical description of it (40). Recently the fishery has been 
accurately described in elegant Latin verse by Vetrioli (41). 





88. This iron resembles closely the American lily-iron. 

39. Oppiano, Della Pesca, lib. iii. 

40, Spallanzani, Niaggi alle due Sicilie ecc. vol. iv., p. 308, et seq. 
41. Vetrioli, Xyphias Carmen, Naples, 1870. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





Answers ta Correspondents. 


————__ 


A. P. F., Lancaster, Pau.—We know of no Newfoundland puppies 
for sale. 


TRUTHFUL Janes, New York Post Office.—Please send your name 
to this office. 


L. H. H., Schooley’s. N. J.—We make no charge for registry of 
names claimed, sales, etc. For proper form, see notice at head of 
Kennel Notes. For cost of advertising, see first page. The gentleman 
you mention at one time owned well-bred beagles. 


C. V. V.S., Tarrytown, N. Y.—Can you tell me anything of the 
cocker Toby. I wish to know his winnings. I think he won in 1877, 
or a year or two later? Ans. Toby won Ist at New York in 1879. He 
was imported in 1877, we think. 

W., Trenton, N. J.—1. What is considered the best book on the dog, 
their points, breeding, &c.? 2. Where can I purchase the Kennel 
Club Stud Book of this country, and price of same? Ans. 1. ** The 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and ot ier Countries.”’ Price $2.50. 
We can furnish it. 2. Write to David Bryson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Price, $2. 

W. M. R., Kansas City, Mo.—1. What should be the color of a well- 
bred Irish setter? 2. Is white allowable in suchadog? 3. At what 
age should training commence? 4, How can I polish a pair of ordi- 
nary deer antlers? Ans. 1. A rich blood-red. 2. A little white on 
neck, breast and toes is admissible. 3. As early as possible. 4. Use 
the end of a soft pine stick. 


J. J. McK., Houston, Texas.—Is it injurious to feed a puppy on 
cooked beef ? Ans. We prefer a diet of well-cooked corn and oat- 
meal mixed with vegetables, which must also be well cooked. This, 
with plenty of sour milk, we believe to be the best possible food for 

uppies. Well-cooked beef, in small quantities, we do not consider 
Oirioes ; we often use it for a change, but would not recommend it 
for a regular diet, 


Day, Bellows Falls, Vt.—1. Can beagle hounds be trained alone 
without using another dog with them, and, if so, what would be the 
probable length of time necessary to get one in trim? 2. Will a dog 
wade in April be too young to commence running this season for 
rabbits? 3, Has the color snything to do with a dog’s hunting eee 
ities? 4, Can you give me the address of any one who, has ed 
beagles for sale ? . 1. Yes; but it is better to run them, with an 





The iron has two | 


cautious. The worms, for nearly a fortnight, had not shown 
{ themselves, and I thought the worst was over, when one 
morning the long round worms were nbdticed in considerable 
force and in less than four hours the handsome puppy was 
dead, and his little grave in the orchard dims my eyes every 
time I looked thitherward. 

Will some reader please express his views upon this subject? 
With my past and late experience to guide me, I reserve the 
right to hold to my own opinion that solid meat is not good 
for young puppies and that they should only have a sugges- 
tion of it merely previous to the period of dentition, or, better 
still, the age of six months. Are hounds, and especially 
beagles, peculiarly hard to rear? O. W. R. 


THE COLOR OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND, 


’ HAVE lately seen in a contemporary a protest from a 
well-known and very successful breeder of Newfound- 
lands against the success that sometimes attends black and 
white dogs when exhibited against black dogs of the same 
breed. The writer adds that, as the black and white color 
is separ to point to some cross in the breed, it must cer- 
tainly be a mistake to prefer them to black dogs in a class set 
apart for Newfoundlands. I question, however, whether 
black and white is not, after all, the more usual color of the 
breed, and I certainly do not think that the presence of white 
should be in any way a cause for suspicion. 

It is well known by old owners of Newfoundlands that the 
more common color of imported dogs was black and white, 
or bronze, or even gray and white, and four white fect. A 
white tip to the tail, a large white breast, and frequently 
white on the head, was the usual marking of a dog imported 
from Newfoundland fifty or sixty yearsago. Inthe famous 
picture by Ward, entitled ‘Disputing the Prize,” and painted 
early in the century, we find the two Newfoundland pups are 
represented as black and white, the upper one marked as in 
Landseer’s ‘‘Member of the Royal Humane Society,” while 
the lower one has four white gaiters, and white on the head, 
breast, and shoulders, and tip of the tail. Then there was 
Neptune, the dog owned by the York mail coachman in 1820, 
who is said to have been marked like the upper pupin Ward’s 
picture, and who was whelped on board the ship that was 
importing his dam from Newfoundland. 

Earlier again in the list we have Lord Byron’s Boatswain, 
immortalized by the oo over hissrave, which tells us 
that he ‘“‘was born in Newfoundland, May, 1808.” This dog 
had white on the head, on the back, and on the tail. If more 
ene were wanting of the presence of much white in pure 
Newfoundlands, I think my Nelson is a good example, for his 
pedigree dates back on one side to celebrated black prize 
winners, while on the other side he came from imported stock. 
He is marked precisely as the dog in Landseer’s picture, and, 
as if to show that his color was no accident, he reproduces 
himself exactly in color and marking in Trafalgar, whom he 
got out of a jet black bitch with a white star. No doubt 
when, —— a century ago, the Newfoundland was first im- 
ported, the black color and nearly black was much preferred, 
though this was only so because for sporting purposes black 
with much white was too conspicuous, and likely to attract 
attention. In support of this we find in breeding, even from 
almost entirely black dogs, that some, or perhaps all of the 
pups have white toes, breasts, or tips to the tail, and some- 
time only white hairs on the bottom of the feet; and this is 
inherited from their ancestors years back, since a small white 
marking was not objected to even by sportsmen, as it was an- 
likely to be seen s a disturb game, though when 
we remember that in the century very few people. were 
allowed the privilege of sporting, and that very few #f these 


colud killa bird on the wing, we see how ne“esgary it 

west to have as ing at all ly to caeen ae Hy up the 
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Colonel—Diana), out of Tigress IT.(Colonel—Lufra), by Mr. Ohas. E. 
allack, New a to Mr. A. M. Dodge of the same city. 

Fire Fly. Red Irish setter bitch, 7yrs. ola (Rufus—Friend), by Mr. 
W. H. Pierce, Peekskill, N. Y., to Dr. E. Wilson, New York. 
Glencoe. Red Irish setter dog, whel June 1, 1881 (Elcho— 
Revere), by Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Cla.emont, N. H., to Mr. W. H. Pierce, 


P ill, N. Y. 
naecaas PRESENTATIONS. 


(= See instructions at head of this column. 

Cora Lee. Blue belton English setter bitch puppy (Cambridge— 
Cassie Lee) by Mr. L. H. Smith, Strathroy, Ont., to Mr. C. E. Lewis, 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 7 z 

Dashing Monarch—Leah whelp. Black, white and tan English 
setter bitch by Col. W. A. Strother, Lynchburg, Va., to Mr. R. 
nore, Je. Ablack and white bitch to Capt. C. E. McMurdo, Shad- 
well, Va. 

Monmouth Meg. Mastiff bitch, whelped Nov. 18, 1881, by Saulsbury 
(E. K. C. 8. B. 9,336) out of Tigress II. (Colonei—Lupa) by Mr. Chas. E. 
Wallack, New York, to Mr. Jas. Smieton, Jr., Cranford, N. J. 

LzrrersBurG, Md., Sept. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Allow me 
through the columns of Forest anp Srream to thank Mr. W. E. 
Brodnax, of White Plains, Brunswick county, Va., for the presenta- 
tion of a Byron foxbound bitch puppy.—C. W. HARPER. 

DEATHS. 

t= See instructions at head of this column. 

Phoebe iII, English setter bitch by Gladstone out of Frost, owned 
by Dr. Rawlins Young, Corinth, Miss., awe 22, from meningetis. 

Syra. White, lemon and tan fox-terrier bitch (Sport—Prima Donna) 
owned by Louis B. Wright, New York, Aug. 30, from fits. 

SS 





“SOMETHING nr of the crowned heads of the 
world, finest assortment of Mrs. Langtry, and all the other English 
beauties, and also all actresses and other celebrities. CHARLES L. 
RITZMANN, 943 Broadway, New York City.— Adv. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR, Sept. 27.—The Rapidity Match was shot to-day, 
with a liberal list of entries. Tne match is open to all comers, 200 
yds. any rifle with open sights, magazine guns to be used as single 
oaders. Competitors must take to the firing point not ——- 
tweaty cartridges. Re-entries allowed to the extent that time wi 
permit. At sound of the buzle each competitors opens fire at his own 
target, and continues loading and firing until the bugle again sounds 
(sixty seconds after first signal). A deduction of 5 points will be im- 
posed for 1st—Kach shot fired before the first signal. 2d—For each 
shot fired after the second signal. 31—For each shot signaled on his 
target ia excess of twenty. Triggers will be tested at the firing point. 
The leading scores were: 
Bull-eyes Centers Inners Outers Total 
2 8 4 4 62 











GE Albee (a)............. 2 

We Oe ION cs Skies ce cce — 5 q 3 47 
ee ic S. caivicvcccics - 3 8 3 45 
Py Pa 3 2 25 


3 
(c) Rem. Magazine. 


CREEDMOOR, Sept. 39.—The matches to-day were for N. Y. National 
Guardsmen. In the Qualification Match at 100 and 300yds., 5 shots 
each, and in the Champion Marksman’s Badge at 200 and 5v0yds. The 
top records stood out of the large entry list: 

Qualification Match. 


100 300 Total 100 200 Total 
Pte BANOO. 5s. s0ie 25 24 @ JER RoF....6..0. 19 22 41 
W J Underwood.24 24 48 WE Lane.......20 21 41 
H T Lockwooa. .25 23 48 GE Constable. ..20 21 41 
TJ Dolen....... 25 22 47 WL OStraiton..22 19 41 
GW Munson....25 21 46 SN Merritt...... 19 21 40 
JS Shipherd....21 24 45 LE Lefferts..... 19 21 40 
J James.. ....... 21 22 48 BH Jarvis...... 19 21 40 
F Sehulken...... 22 21 43 QClark, Jr...... 20 20 40 
E Lynes. a 21 43 HVD Black....21 19 40 
J A Greenleaf. ..22 20 42 CA Jones....... 23 17 40 


W N Walker ....22 20 42 
Champion Marksman’s Badge. 


500 Total 200 500 Total 
HT Lockwood. .21 24 45 TA Bartley..... 20 21 41 
Undei wood, Jr. 22 22 44 W P Pickett..... 19 22 41 
J MeNevin....... 20 23 43 JB Dewson..... 21 19 40 
F Schulken...... 20 2B 43 C Le Boutillier..21 19 40 
WOMEN bs 40 010%'a 19 24 438 JS Shepherd....19 21 40 
P Farrelly....... 19 23 42 


BOSTON, Sept. 98.—At Walnut Hill this afternoon members of the 
Bos.on Press kufle Association gathered for the annual contest. There 
was a large number of nore men present and the best of feel- 
ing prevailed. At1o’clock Mr. Charles P. Tower, the executive offi- 
cer, called the company to order and stated that before commencing 
the team contest a volley would be fired in respect to the memory ot 
the late George C. Dupee. who during life took a great interest in t e 
association. The volley having been fired the team shooting took 
place with the following result: 


eS eee aeshaaetas ie Ae. Se ere 172% 
Mig cod can nada daakvceenrerach by aa ee 171 
PEC 5 ru cebnacdinsetsk soe ais RO Mes pic oa cn ve eae danced Cucne 109 


The conditions of the team match were 200yds., off hand; rounds, 
10 per man for a prize trophy hereafter to be designed, and must be 
won three times before owned, and for four sets of medals, five of 
each kind. Tne 01 es for the winning team of gold; for the second 
team of silver; for the third team of bronze, and for the team mak- 
ing the lowe:t score, leather. 

An individual match at 200yds. followed, the leading scores being: 
JN Post, Globe ....... 5555444—32 C B Danforth, Herald. .4443434—26 
Charles H Orr, Globe.. 531-31 W H Hathaway, Post. .4843344—25 
J G Smith, Advertiser. 545553i—31 TW Kulikelly, Star.. .4233454—25 
A Keach, Advertiser. .4444454—29 L Hammond, Trans’pt.3334334—24 
F W Scott, Post .4544444—29 JR Carmichael, Adv. .3353433—24 
R Luce, Globe....... 3455444—29 JS Buckley, Star...... 2344434—-23 















V LSeche, Advertiser .4553444—29 J B Gomez, Herald. ... .4432334—22 
A P Kelly, Globe....... 4455443—29 M P Curran, Globe..... 3431324—23 
5 J Byrne, Herald.... 2134544—28 E A Grozier, Globe. ...4443323—23 

O Gillam, Post....... 543444423 W Alexander, Trans’pt 3345233—23 


A 

H A Newman, Post....4453444—28 H K Bushnel, Herald. .2443442—23 
T D Parker, Herald... .4445431—28 AT Waite, Herald 3234425—23 
2 Whitcomb, Trans’pt 4544443—28 FH Cahill, Post... % 









Merril, Globe......... 4358145—23 WV H Jordan, Adv’r... .4342340—19 
HS Fisher, Transcript.4435435—28 5S S Miles, Advertiser. . .0300844—14 
E Stearns, Globe....... 344444427 J A Fynes, Herald..... 0232082—12 
W A Walker, Herald... .3315444—-27 JT Daly, Herald. ..... 3032400—12 
HM Wyatt, Star.......3445844—27 E L Haskell, Star...... 0080020— 5 


G H Morgan, Herald. ..4445352—27 


BOSTON, Sept. 30.—This was a remarkaply fine day for shooting 
and was taken advantage of by a very large number of the lovers of 
the sport. Contrary to the past few shoots, some very fine scores 
were made. There was scarcely any wind, and the friendly clouds 
hid the sun from view. The noted performances of the day were 14 
consecutive bullseye shots into a 34in. circle, by Mr. Rabneth, and a 
clean score of 10 consecutive tens, a feat which is seldom accom- 
plished, especially in matches. 

Creedmoor Match. 


JB Fellows. ........5545453555—48 OM Jewell... ...... 4555555455—48 
ES bis cccocace 415551555547 FJ Bates............ 545555544547 
ER ION, + 3.05 Sree 515555545447 A Dulfer............. 4554554554—46 
E Burleigh.......... 545544455445 C B Edwards....... 4515444445 43 
$ Mariner........... 5453444554—43 C Weston (mil)..... 544445345442 
MEI 00 cdacssea 555444444342 EC Barker.......... 4545554423—42 

Sharpshooters’ Match. 
Se navtnankeh wneiéeceekekieges 1010 810 6 6 5 810 8—81 
Dade Sead aed ibucnesa ies akes fae 955 8 8 6 7 910 10—77 
pei ncadee sen aeane hae 7896978 8 7 7-6 
dasaaueaieneatalnen 10104785567 6—%% 
outa Res mohaniec aren 610 9 810 456 8 6—7 
Paavabdasedss wins stakenthewas 10065975 65 2 7-62 

Rest Match. 

Liith ddnsmtaves eek tae de 10 10 10210 10 10 10 10 10 10-100 
red Snabades sotadiun pe Gunes 10 91010 9 10 10 10 10 10— 9 
Dates ches sanaade sarcasm 101010101010 9 910 7— % 
seks Se ccosseetenvengencs 10 910 91010 9 8 9— 98 





' UNEQUAL HANDICAPS.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 would 
like to call your attention to a fact and ask an opinion. Would it be 
the right thing for any association claiming to be ‘‘national,” to show 
a‘ field and no favor” in its games or competitions. I fancy 
your reply to be ‘“‘certainly.”’ Now the fact. The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation in its fall matches, showed favor to the rifles that the New 
York troops are armed with, by allowing a possible total of 26 points in 
five shots at the 500 yards Creedmoor target in the mid-range contin- 


uous match, these figures could not be reached by armed members 
of the National Guard from other States, five bulls eyes for them was 
a total of but 25 points, but the N. Y. Rifle, or the arm adopted by the 
State of New York, could count 26, perhaps it was the desire of this 
“National” Association to keep as many prizes to “our boys”’ as they 
could; if so their success was ample.—GUARDSMAN. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Sept. 28.—The Worcester Rifle Association 
met at Pine Grove Range to-dav. It was the final meeting in the first 
series of prize matches. There was a large attendance. The interest 
is on the increase. The prizes won are tobe paid Thursday next 
when the second series begins. There was a squad et oO 
Worcester Light Infantry, Company C, Second Regiment, Mass., V. M. 
The following are the records for the last of the first series, distance 
200yds., off-hand, which is followed by a list of the winners, and 
other scores which have been made: . 

Massachusetts Target—Possible 120. 
TEE BONNE. ce ccssacce sans ...-11 1011 810 7 12 10 12 10—101 
Stedman Clark.. 12 7111112 8 9 9 9 12—100 







PS TE. occsccccccccss .10 1211 71210 910 9 10—100 
Dv capac ctdiacecsehaaes -. 8101012 9 8111110 8 97 
REM ccadecccscuqdedaccs . 7969 9 910 911 7— 8 
I Wie EE ins oss ce ksics cs rsmcunnnade 1111 7 8 7 410 910 7— 84 
ee arr 8 23 8 910 71011 11— 79 
Creedmoor Target— Possible 50. 
E A Bartlett......... 4455445545—45 J Williams.......... 4344554555—44 
CA Allen............5544445545—45 AL Rice............ DAA — 42 
V W Eames......... 4455544545—45 CD Eames..........5434445454—42 
TOMO. vesesveccuss 444445455544 AF Hatch.......... 3434344434—36 
Military—Possible 50. 
PA Hatch.......... 434354333335 C A Wagner........ 48240333244—29 
WS Lincoln......... 443323404431 W H Haynes........ 0823803305—22 


Massachusetts Target Match. 
Fuller (ist prize). ..10% 102 105-310 Winchester qo... 008 98 9%8—300 
‘ 


Morse, Jr. (2d)....102 104 100—306 Read (5th)......... 97 98 102—297 
Clare Ge)....- 000. 101 100 100—302 Rice (6th).......... 100 99 97—296 
Remaining Scores. 

CD Eames........ 104 96 94—204 Farrar............ 99 79 101--279 
MPMBEE, 6.0 c0ctces 9 96 94—285 Wesson............ 88 92 &7—267 

VW Eames....... 91 100 92—283 
Creedmoor Target Match. 

Rice (1st prize).... 46 46 45-137 Bartlett (4th)...... 44 44 45—133 
POOF CG)... <cccces 45 45 45—135 V W Eames (5th).. 48 44 45—132 
Allen (8d).......... 45 44 45-1384 CD Eames (6th).. 42 42 44—128 

Remaining Scores. 
MSs osanineccaes 41 42 44—127 Arnold............ 
I i cte neta 41 41 44—126 Wesson............ 
Winchester.... ... 41 42 48—126 Howell............ 
Johnston.......... 43 41 41—125 Farrar.. 
MS cecavasexe 89 39 45—123 Hatch............. 





THE FORT LEAVENWORTH COMPETITION.—The great Army 
éompetition in the Division of the Missouri came to a conclusion on 
the 27th inst., and the team of twelve with their scores are given be- 


low: 

1. Lieut. J. M. F. Partello, Fifth Infantry................ssseseees 245 
9, Gergt. Caborme; Wimhth: CAvery. ... 25. ccccccscecscccscssccecece 245 
S. Sorat. Jamies, Wightls Cavaiey. ... oo... cccdcce csccsccsenssccoce 244 
4. Capt. Ellis, Thirteenth eee: aia Canina oedwees Sindee: Sawaped 243 
5. Private Weagraff, Fourteenth Infantry......................... 238 
6 Tdeut. Merriam, Fourth TAGAmGry. .... 0. cccccccccccccccccccccces 235 
pM ARR errrrrerrerre rrr cree 234 
8. Sergt. Bentiey, Seventeenth Infantry ...................000000e 232 






9. Private Preston, Fourth Cavalry. 


. 282 
10. Corp. Fosdick, Eleventh Infantry evelednd . 232 
ED, De Bs Be OI ons ccccccccceccsccctecssaccessecses 231 
12. Sergt. Eberle, Nineteenth Infantry..................02seeeeeees 231 


Lieut. Partello is the winner of the gold medal in this contest, which 
is an exceedingly handsome one, and was made at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia. He also won the gold medal on the 24th of 
August last in the Army competition at St. Paul Minn., and bids fair 
to earry off the one which is to be shot for in October of this year at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. General Sheridan presented the trophy in 
person, and Mrs. Sheridan advanced from among the spectators where 
she was sitting and gracefully pinned it to the lieutenant’s coat. 

The preliminary contest began on September 12 and ended on the 
evening of the 27th inst., and the total points made by the first twelve 
marksmen are as follows: 

1. Lieut. Partello, Fifth may Deans GA aaabnmancunddaneawies 
2. Private Weagraff, Fourteenth Infantry. . 

3. Private Elwell, Seventeenth Infantry......................005 1,024 
4. Capt. Rogers, Thirteenth Infantry....................0.eseee 

> Capt. Ellis, Thirteenth Infantry................cccecececseees 
7. 
8 
9 








. Sergt. Osborne, Eighth Cavalry........ 
. Sergt. Cudworth, ‘i'wentieth Infantry. . 
. Sergt. Stanton, Seventh Infantry....... 
. Sergt. James, Eighth Cavalry............ 
10. Corp. Fosdick, Kleventh Infantry. . 
11, Sergt. Eberle, Nineteenth Infantry : 
12. Lieut. Buck, Thirteenth Infantry........................teeee 1,004 


NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 24.—To-day there was another shoot for the 
Hill trophy at the West End. The 500yds. range not yet being com- 
pleted, two series of 200yds. were made. Weiss, of the Louisiana 
Field Artillery, claims that the badness of his first two shots was due 
to a misunderstending with the marker. 

Continental Guards. 





First Series. Second Series. 
A rr 25334443 034432 3-19-44 
DE aadscéupuadcdacesad 8444483-% 544454 4-30-55 
ME oa: Kicusvensqguacted 4443884382 334434 4-25-50 
CIN és pxhadaitaunsexd 448344426 4143543 3 5-27-53 
PE siicvcdvedavnecses 433554428 434443 4—28—56—258 
Louisiana Field Artillery. 
MOON icccicctcaee <a 83444352 433333 2-.21—47 
Montgomery... -4448354-28 3844545 4-20-57 
Fortier....... 28354456 8343244 5—-25—-51 
Bercegeay ... ..823833 3 4—21 844444 4-27-48 
5 ere 0044833-17 434443 3-242 
shington Artillery. 
Piss ctccneseesaes 54403843-23 843344 3-24-47 
a ee 4422 2-19 424343424 48 
Wilkins.... .. 503 3 4-21 223324 4-20-41 
Manion...... ae 4344427 344334 4-25-52 
MR Gedenssapedecoxasand 44444~-29 83344 4 4—2-—HM—27 





ALBANY, Sept. 29.—The competition at Rensselaerwyck having 
been suspended during the past month were resumed with the sev- 
enth competition in the Capt. John Daly match and a special match 
at 200yds. off-hand. The day and weather conditions were fine, and 
the recess did not seem to effect the men, as they readily found the 
bullseye and kept it without any serious breaks. The first and sec- 
ond places in the Daly match having been captured in the previous 
competitions, a percentage of the entrance money is paid to compet- 
itors making first and second scores. The third and fourth places 
still remain and considerable skill is exhibited by the marksmen to 
get third and fourth places. However, the scores are first class, and 
so far no score under 47 out of the —- has been able to get a place. 
Yesterday was no exception to the rule, the leading score being a 
string of ten bullseyes. The scores were as follows: 


Captain John Daly Match—500 Yards. 
al S 5 5 5 





Ley | Sl es 565565555 5 5-580 
James I. Miles, S. M..... .........- 4444545545 549 
Wes Be WE Ble Coc ccccccacccccee 654565655 5 5 4 5—48 
a SS OS 4555555 5 5 448 
B. R. Spelman, Jr., Bal. 8.......... 6455546565 5 44 
oA A CS SS ee eee 445424656545 547 
A. Donnor, Bal. S 554545444 4-4 
John L. Babcock, R. M............ 422353836544 8 439 


* Allowance to military rifles. 

The 500 yards off hand match followed. There were not so many 
entries as in the previous match, as few of the marksmen care to try 
their skill in an off hand match at that distance. The leading scores 
were very good, oo none of the competitors escaped an outer. 
The scores were as follows : 


500 Yards Off Hand Match. 
RRS TOR ME icccccss cece .cecncrsere 452555 40 
PE Wy lg BI n,n ccnceddgetesese 5656415 8 529 
po pi) rere reer 2324544 52 
Ey Bs PO PG Ti is cassevccsceceneose 5642348 42 





* Allowance to military rifles. 


THE TRAP. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE GLASS BALL ASSOCIATION 
will hold a grand fall tournament at the Grounds of the Maiden Gun 
Club, Wellington, on Saturday, Oct. 7. There will be ten matches, 
seven of them individual contests, one two-man and one three-man 
team comeattons, and a novelty match, in which latter one oird and 
one ball will be thrown up at the same time (five pairs). The indi- 
vidual matches are at or birds, five of ihem at seven “‘singles,” 
and two at five pairs, and the team contests are at seven single 8 
(in the two-man team match), and birds (in the three-man match). 





There will be no restrictions whatever in the make-up of teams, and 
' all the competitions, both team and single, will be open to all comers. 
: There will be close shooting in all the events; purses will be divided 
into 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. ; all ties will be decided at three birds 
or balls, except in double shooting, when it will be at two pairs, and 
the first ineten will be called at 10 A. M. promptly. There will be no 
stponement. The committee of ee for the tournament 
ves follows: H. H. Francis, Randolph; Frank T. Noble, Boston; Al- 
bert Keating, Quincy; John Buffum, Boston, G. J. Rugg, Worcester; 
L. Arnold, Marlboro and T. H. Hall, Fall River. 

LONG ISLAND SHOOTERS.—The first of a series of pigeon shoot- 
ing matches between the Furman Island Club, of Brooklyn, and the 
Glenmore Club, of East New York, took place on the afternoon of 
Sept. 28, on the former’s ground, on Newtown Creek, with the follow- 
ing result: 











Furman Island. Glenmore. 

H Oarrick. 6.04.20. 1111101111— 9 Geo Forbell.......... 0011111101—7 
FB oc cvnce ..1111111101— 9 S$ Livingston......... 1111110001—7 
02) Se ..0111111010— 7 H Bookman... ...... 1111101101—8 
H Hedeman......... 0011111011— 7 E Schiellien.......... 0111111010—7 
J Dierking.......... 0111110111I— 8 JK Powell............ 1110111110—8 
John Cotter......... 1111101010— 7 P Soutter............. 1010001100—4 
W Lockwood........ 1111111110— 9 J Freeland........... 0110011100—5 
F E Morgan......... 1101000011— 5 J Ochs.... ........... 1001100010—4 
WE vccccc acne 1111110011— 8 John Miller.......... 1111111011—9 
A J Metcalf..........1111111111—10 EH Madison......... 1111101011—8 
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WHITESTONE GUN CLUB.—Whitestone, L. I., Sept. 30, 1882.— 
The fifth and final match for the silver goblet representing the cham- 
pionship of the club for 1882 was held yesterday, 29th inst., with 
seven men at the trap. Owing to the high wind prevailing at the 
time of the match, the scores were not as good as usual. The cup 
becomes the property of the one winning it the greater number of 
times. Previous to this contest the score stood: two matches in 
favor of Smith, one for Hoffman, and one for Simonds. A second 
prize, —— of a subscription to Forest AND STREAM, and a third 

rize, a case of loading implements, were offered. The conditions: 





Ten clay pigeons, l5yds. rise, club rules: 

De WI acc cicdececaccesscaccude “@341@2¢C6143%131 3 bea 
H DeWitt Smith. sccvcech @C CECT 23 2 2a 
Martin Hoffman 010001314141 08 
Fred G Moore..... 10111001 0 0-5 
CH Simonds........... 0 01:101001 0-4 
MONE ee cacckdhevesestedsrsséhenaecd 000100100 1-8 
WORE WOMINOD 065 ccccuscacatecndwaseas 01000100 0 1-4 


Wilmerding won the cup, Smith the second prize, and Hoffman 
third. The cup now reverts to Smith, he having won it twice (the 
greater number of tiimes). 

THE FALL RIVER GUN CLUB held its thirteenth match for 
silver cup to-day (Sept. 14) and resulted in W. H. Sheldon, winning 
the cup for the third time. The following scores were made. 


Balls. Clay Pigeons. 
Rink tcccctndecdées 11111 11110 10110 11111—17 
WN eccoucscaecas 11111 01111 10100 17111—16 
ef | hE 10110 01000 21001— 9 
PIO dos ccccaccesss 01100 11100 10011 w. —8 





The club badge was then contested for with the following results. 





Twenty balls, eighteen yards rise: 

PN gas cunesaacsse sean sesasdsanigees 11111 01101 10111 11111—17 
EEN sccauscxecueredededevaddaddecagad 11114 10111 11001 11110—16 
I hsb ai ea adda ce eccgnnds ...01111 11111 11001 11110—16 
INN Seduce snncenencadauea=cinnacusgen 01011 01110 01110 10111 —138 


Sept. 28.—The fourteenth competition for silver cup resulted in a 
victory for W.H. Sheldon for the fourth time, and if Mr. Sheldon 
succeeds in winning once more, it becomes his property. The fol- 







lowing were the scores: 
alls. Clay Pigeons. 
I hides eaaetvaden 11111 11111 11001 11011—17 
Ie <wieessanekened 01091 01111 10011 11111—14 
SUE Seen édasenccde 11000 11111 10100 11011—138 
Was esccgnaqucasasads 11110 11011 11010 00001—12 
Match for Club Baige—20 balls; 18yds. rise. 
REA. dg ads watdnccadavanaseaandasntieuts 11011 11110 11011 10111—16 
“Jackson” ..11111 01110 00101 11111--15 
i dacs ccuedaseece 11011 11001 10100 00101—11 
Wood 00000 01100 00010 11111— 8 
aoc dadacndds (caexcsuadace teases dae 01111 11111 w. —9 
?. & Be. 


VICKSBURG, Miss., Sept. 27.—Our club, “‘The Vicksburg Gun Club,” 
desires it to be known, by publication in the far-reaching Forrest AnD 
StrEAM, that its members can show a fair score at the trap, and I 
therefore sone the score of the last shoot of the season. Con- 
ditions, 50 clay balls, 1Syds. rise : 

Geo W Bookout.. 11111101111111011111110111111111111111111101111111—46 


Ino Auter........ 10111100010011111111111111101111111111111111101111—42 
A G Fillman..... 10111011111101101111110011111111111011111101111111—42 
We Be ROM coc cas 11111110101111111111011111001111111111111111111000—42 
D Searles........ 001101 10011110111000'111011111111111010 0111(00011—34 
Geo Dorsey...... 10101101111111100111110111110111110101111111111101—40 
B Myles... . . 01001011101001101101111111111011111110001100100111—83 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
THE TWO COUNTRIES. 
There is a land of tears and bitter wailing— 

A land most like that drear one Dante knew, 
Where wan-faced Niobes, with dark robes trailing, 
In sad procession move, brow-bound with rue. 

It is a land pees by witless mortals— 
Compared with them the Virgins five were wise— 
And it is writ above its gloomy portals: 
‘*We Did Not Think it Paid to Advertise.” 


There is a land that flows with milk and honey— 
Not the condensed nor yet the sorghum strains-~ 
Each dweller bears a gripsack fat with money, 
Bonds, coupons, stocks. and various other gains. 
Happy are these as, at high tide, the clamlet; 
No tear doth drown the laughter in their eyes; 
For better luck they’d not denote one damlet; 
The pastry’s theirs—They Learned to Advertise. 
—Hatboro’ (Pa.) Publie Spirit. 


Unto Pawtucket a poet 1s born. Heisnotas yet the peer of the 

| sweet singer of Michigan in the musical flow of his numbers, nor are 

his verses marked by the weird, strange fancies that haunt the melan- 

choly songs of the Badger warbler. But there is a quaint rustic 

beauty and simplicity about them that at once appeals the wuste 

basket. Now when he gets through describing the “‘Old Grist Mill” 
and passes on to the miller: F 


And the miller, with his gray locks, Joe Brown, 
Aud his face so calm and mild, 

With his rustic team, the heifer and cart? 
I remember him, though I was but a child. 


Oft have we stood on those rocks, Joe Brown, 
In summer and fished for hornpout; 

I have memories of those bygone days 
Which time can never blot out. 


That’sso. Time never blots out the capture of a hornpout. One 
cannot but admire the cautious manner in which the poet, while he 
chronicles the fact that he and Joe Brown “‘fished’’ for hornpout, 
avoids placing himself on record as to whether they caught any. The 
presumption is that they did—not.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


A Doe’s Fipe.itry.—A curious and interesting exhibition of canine 
fidelity came under our observation on the day after Thanksgiving. 
On Curtis street, between Washington and Madison, at six o’clock on 
the morning above mentioned, there was to be seen a dog of not over- 
refined breed, watching by the dead body of another dog, with all the 
appearances of mystified grief and undespairing affection. The sur- 
vivor would lie on his d friend, with the evident hope of warming 
him back to consciousness; would snuggle alternately at either side 
of the carcass, and, failing to get a respone to his caresses, would 
lick the frozen body with the tenderness of a cow to her new-born 
3 Passers-by were threatened by the faithful sentinel, and other 
dogs were especially under the ban of his displeasure. At times he 
would sit or crouch at a little distance from dead, watching the 
rigid, motionless remains with every attitude and gesture of silent, 
woe-begone solicitude. It was in vain that the residents of the neigh- 
borh endeavored to draw him away with the offer of food and 
warmth. Coaxing and threatening were equally useless. At length 
two boys, whom the watcher evidently knew, succeeded i: tying a 
rope a: ound his neck and drawing him away, the picture of reluctant 
acquiescence. Until the corner was turned, and he disappeared from 
our sight, he would, at intervals of afew ste tug at the rope and 
look back in subdued but persistent concern. ere are many instan- 
ces related in the books of such fidelity to a human friend or master 
after death, but we do not remember reading of any such exhibition 
over the body of a canine companion.—Prairie Farmer. 


Remember if you wish to a fine and save money, to 
L. RITZMANN, $43 pocadwag, how York.—4ade. - noe 
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Machting and Canoeing. 


SCHOONERS OF THE DAY. 


ONTINUING the review of the lr a types of schooners from 
/ page 115 we come to the consideration of individual peculiarities 
of shoal and wide, deep and wide, and deep and narrow models. An 
important thing in dealing with any such subject is not to overlook 
the fact that we judge everything only by comparison, and that what 
may seem one thing when compared to a certain standard will 
appear the reverse when referred to some other. It is altogether too 
common to condemn some vessel as being very narrow simply be- 
cause the critic happens to be brought up to something wider. Again 
this or that vessel is characterized as a deep one with only flat floored 
boats in mind, whereas she may really be quite shoal in proportion to 
some other type. A birdseye view of the whole field of design 
always affords the safest opportunity for drawing sound conclusions 
and to enable the reader to follow these remarks understandingly 
we produced in our issue of Sept. 7 the midship sections of Halcyon, 
Montauk and Miranda, thése three covering all principles of design 
from one extreme to the other. Vessels may differ more or less 
from them, but all can be referred to one of these three grand 
divisions. Anything falling between these examples will partake of 
the qualities of the inclosing types, following one type to a greater or 
less degree as she is more or less allied thereto in likeness. Thus a 
boat still flatter and wider than Halcyon would exhibit the qualities 
of that schooner to an extreme, while a yacht whose design lies half 
way between Halcyon and Montauk, or Montauk and Miranda, would 
represent a compromise between the two. | 
here is another caution which should be ever present when com- 
paring different yachts. Too much stress by far is laid upon figures 
and much deception is the consequence. Form should be uppermost | 
in the mind, figures are but faint representatives and cannot take 
the place of form. We bear for example that A has 14ft. of beam 1n | 
his yacht, and B 15, then jump to the conclusion that B is one foot 
better off, has that much more room to floor, berths and dec with a 
corresponding increase of power and sail. This may be the case, but 
very seldom is. In spite ot his extra beam B may for all practical 
purposes have the narrower boatof the two. A trifle more flare to 
opsides may represent the difference between 14 and 15ft., yet the 
apparently beamier boat may have a sharperangle of deadrise and 
possibly not the depth of the ether and therefore possess jess beam 
below, narrower floor and berths and even less power and dispiace- 
ment as illustrated in sketch No. 1, reversing, in fact, the story told 
by figures alone without a consideration of form. Practically the 
beam of a boat cannot be estimated by the maximum measurement 
athwardship, but rather by the average throughout, and this not only 
in reference to the midship section but also to fore and aft shape. A 
long-sided, broad-sterned boat of 14ft. offers really more available 
beam than a 15ft. bulge in the center, narrow quarters and fine ends. 
Exactly the same applies to depth. The hold of one as usually 
measured from underside of deck to top of keel amidships may be 
greater thaniu another, yet owing to dead rise of floors, clean run 
and rise forward to the aes line the useful depth may be less 
than in another, carrying a lower bilge along for a greater distance 
fore and aft. With regard to length much the same can be said. A 
rocker bottom, cut up forward and with clipper stem, raking post and 
long fantail, will represent in figures a greater length, but practi- 
cally may be shorter than a boat with the length more evenly distri- 
buted throughout, but marking less on a tape line or by some clumsy 
averaging process as ‘mean length.”’ The importance of the fore- 
going cannot be overrated if we are to have clear conceptions in 
navai design, and we lay sume stress upon this, as it is all too com- 
mon, even among critics of some pretention, todecide summarily on 
the strength of figures only, regardless of form and the deceptive 
nature of the figures accepted in proof of an idea or fancy. 
A great deal, for example, has been said of late conosrning boats, 
both deep and mene a style supposed to be exemplified in Montauk 
and her kind. Conc! 





her at all, bearing in mind what has just gone before. 


This will appear plainer by reference to the annexed cut, No. 2. | institu 
Both sections A and 8B will, by figures appear like in beam and depth, | something more than figures must be taken into account, and that 
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usions of a doubtful nature are curtly arrived | exceeds that of B. How little mere figures conve 
at in this wise. Montauk is a deep boat and has 25.3ft. beam on | may be gathered from a third sketch. Thus, by 
94.75ft. load line, about three and three-quarter beams to the length. | take B to be the deeper boat of the two, and much would be written 
She is, therefore, both wide and deep, and her success stands proof | and wise theories be drawn from che performance of the very deep 
of the correctness of a new-fangled theory. Now figures might lead | poat B, while A would be held up as an example of the opposite type, 
to such an assertion, but raw figures in this case tell only half the | when in truth the contrary represents the real state of affairs, A 
story, and tell it wrong at that. A due amount of attention bestowed | being, in spite of figur 
upon Montauk’s form shows that no such problem has been solved in | the standpoint of a nav. 
more depth than the other. 


ures, we should 


the deeper for practical purposes and from 
architect, because that section will average 
When an honest comparison is to 

between boats, and a theory is to be derived therefrom, 


in this respect 






| 
| does not fuifil the same demands in as great a degree on account of 
| her flaring side, slow bilge and hollow floor; and in her case 
| extreme dimensions would lead us into a more serious error 
| in consequence, as those dimensions would imply a circum- 
| scribed rectangle from which the Montauk has departed to 
| a greater extent than the Halycon; while Montauk’s great beam 

measures only the width of her deck, that of Halycon measures more 
| nearly the boat. In the first case the figure is fictitious altogether, in 

| the second it is more in accord with fact. Halycon, with 79.3ft. load 

line, has 23.5ft. beam, a proportion represented by 3.37. Montauk, 

with 94.75ft. load line, has 25.3ft. beam, or in the proportion of 3.74 ; 

| apparently only a trifle less beam than the very wide example, —_ 

con. If now we average their widths to get at a more definite result, 

a much greater divergence will become apparent. This avérage we 

obtain by adding the beams at vario:s depths and dividing by their 

number, In Halycon we find the average to be 17ft. lin., and in Mon- 

tauk 16ft. 8in., or actually less than in “Halycon, without even con- 

sidering the difference in length of the yachts. But <5 fy is 79.3ft. 

long; the proportion between that, and her mean beam is 4.85. Montauk 

is 94.75ft. long, and the proportion between that and her mean beam 

is 5.69. Turning these into decimals, we have for Halcyon, 10.215, 

and for Montauk 0.176. That is to say, the mean beam of Halcyon is 

about one-quarter greater than that of her big sister. In other 

words, a Halcyon of the same length as the Montauk would have 

) about 20ft. 10in. beam, whereas Montauk has but 16ft. 8in. This, then, . 
| shows the true relation between the ‘‘working-beams” of the two 

boats. It has been said that Montauk is a very beamy boat. We have 

shown this to be a deception played by figures. As a matter of fact, 

compared to the beamy American schooner, the Montauk is a boat of 

small beam. 

Let us now turn to depth. Montauk has been called a deep 
schooner. Whether she really is or not the following will tell. Hal- 
cyon has 7.6ft. deck to rabbet on 79.3ft, length, a proportion of 0.096. 
Montauk has 10ft. hold on 94.75 ft. load line, a proportion of 1.105 or 
only one-eleventh more. Not a very great deal, remembering the 
extremely shoal type of which Halcyon isa representative. But 
this is only a comparison of figures. What relation have their 
average depths, the depths of the boats viewed as bodies rather than 
the mere tape-line dimensions taken at an extreme and exceptional 
point in the hull? How do their mean depths compare? Proceeding 
as before, measuring the depths amidship at a number of ints 
athwartships, and dividing by that number for a mean, we find Hal- 
cyon to have an average of 6.166ft., and Montauk just 8ft. Referred 
to length Haleyon’s mean depth is expressed by the decimal 0.078, 
and that of Montauk by 0.084. In body the latter proves to be only 
one-thirteenth deeper. Whether such a trifling distinction justifies 
calling one a shoal and the other a deep boat by contrast the reader 
can answer for himself. 

Summarizing the foregoing, we conclude that as o ed to the 
orthodox flat, wide American type, Montauk must deemed a 
narrower boat with small increase in depth in point of fact, whatever 
deception bare figures may present in contradiction. 

The real position of vessels of her kind in the analysis of t; can 
be clearly assigned by following a similar train of one with the 
antipodes of Halcyon as a basis. For this purpose we have selected 
the well-known British schooner Miranda, the famous Harvey fiyer, 
who has awed all schooners off the course in British waters and 
given cutters alively bout to windward upon many an occasion. 
The diagram on e 116 shows that her m, though consider- 
ably less than that of Mdntauk, will average much better and reduce 
the difference exhibited by figures taken at the extreme points, be- 
cause she carries her beam well up and down, while the American 
craft is all flare. Thus compared to length we found the ratio of 
Montauk’s extreme beam to be 0.267, while that of the British vessel is 
18.8 divided by 92.5, or 0.208, indicatin Seprenty one-quarter less. 
This difference becomes materially reduced, however, when form is 
allowed the influence it should have in our conclusions. The ratio of 
Montauk’s mean beam ascertained above is 0.176. For Miranda we 
find it by the same method 0.148, the lowest width being taken 3ft. up 
from bottom of keel. The difference between these is 0.033, or be- 
tween one-fifth and one-sixth less beam than Montauk instead of one- 
quarter as derived from the bald figures, or, to put it in a plainer 
way, while figures lead us to sup; a difference of 0.24 in the beams 
of the two yachts, the average of their bodies shows only 0.19. We 
are aware that this has been obtained only from a consideration of 
midship sections and not from the whole bodies, so that the result 
might need modification according as one ao is fuller fore and aft 
than the other, but we can accept the midship sections as 
indices of type to avoid further —— which would on the 
whole not aifect these deductions. Stated in a general way then, 
although figures indicate Miranda’s beam to bea quarter lens in 








yet A only possesses in reality great beam and wo a ep B has | something is form. Leave that out of the question and the theory 


what we may term a fictitiously great beam, her practi 
what she averages from rail to garboard. ‘This is quite moderate in 


the sketch compared to that of A and illustrates how little depend- | an actual application of the above before us. 
ence or meaning can be placed in figures. Though alike for A and B | is, in fact as well as fig 


beam being | ig a skeleton without vitals, and a structure 
By turning to the illustrations in our issue of September 7, we have 

The schooner Haleyon 
a.model of great beam. Her width is 


n quicksand. 


they fail a to convey the actual relation between the “work- | not fictitious; it is carried down in a plumb side, a low, short bilge, 
ing beams’”’ 0} 


* of the two sections. and rather 


ay the same deception is practised by the figures indicating 
depth. 


flat floor. Her.section approaches that of a rectangle, 
and possesses for that reason the features imparted 
iy them both sections are the same, yet the average of A far | treme dimensions. On the other band, the section of the Montauk 


to it by its ex- 


proportion to length than Montauk’s, it is in Mya | only a fifth less. 
ith regard to depth, the ratio for Montauk is 0.105 and for Miranda 
(by Lloyds) 12.6ft. divided by 92.5, or 0.136, so far as —— ge But 
by the plan of aver: , the proportions are for Mon’ 0 and 
for Miranda (mean 9.88) 0.106. Now by extreme figures the 
difference in depth appears as 0.031 (0.186 less 0 105); that is, Miranda 
had relatively 0.295 more depth than the American . But 
by a com mn of mean hs the difference is 0.106 less.0.084 or 
0.022, w bears to Mon "s mean the relation expressed by the 
decimal 0.262. In other words mean depth reduces the excess of 
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—— 
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0.295 to 0.262, a little over one-fourth more than Mon- 
oo bare not look far for an explanation hereto. The reduction 
arises from the hollow floor of the Miranda which naturally makes 


her average depth rather less than when gauged ap tape line at the 
. tauk’s floor being nearer a straight line does not 
ee oer y oamee extent. In spite of this modifi- 


r mean depth to the 
pot mean depth of Miranda is so much in excess of that of 


Montauk, tng to 84), that the latter cannot by any means be called a 
deep vessel. Summing up this second chapter in our analysis, we 
find that as op, tothe modern British schooner, Montauk a 
wider but shoaler boat. The above leads then to this final deduction, 
compared to the flat, beamy type illustrated b: Halcyon the Montauk 
is narrower but deeper. Compared to the really narrower, deep type, 
illustrated by Miranda, the Montauk is wider but shoaler. 

In general, therefore, 
half way between the extremes. 
orthodox American style, she has added to her depth. What she 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ness. But the single jib—well, it is childish. A remnant of the little 


sailboat, of the toy we see in the shop window, a reminder that 
once we all were young and sailed in little boats, and they had single 
jibs, and in our youthful minds were all but perfection. 

The Darwinian theory propounds occasional relapses in man. May 
not this jib of Montauk be a revival of the little sloop of yore? Not 
only is the fib inefficient, but the sailor views with great disfavor this 
hanging of the whole rig to bowsprit end and bobstay. A forestay 
and double head sail would have made things more seamanlike, 
more mechanical, snugger and faster. A discussion of the merits of 
double head sail is fortunately no longer necessary. Innumerable 
practical tests and experiences have justified our crusade against 


such a lubber’s contrivance as Montauk sports, and not a single in- | 


stance is on record where double head sail, when properly applied, 


the Montauk’s model, viewed as a body, lies | has been found less specee or less weatherly than the ancient up- 
What she saves on beam over the | river arrangement origi 


nally intended for stump bowsprits‘only, but 
since then adhered to in spite of changed proportions and enlarged 
demands with pertinacity only equalled by its absurdity. The posi- 


d Brifish style, she has added to her 
saree i ePioutauk te Ne sfore a repres tion of the spars may be excused; that galley did it. The cut of the 


beam. ‘The Mcntauk is therefore a representative of the “medium 


type,” possessing moderate depth and mode: 
Tene both deep and broad, and cannot properly be accepted as 
evidence that such a combination is possible with good results and 
consistent with speed. 

Such a combination cannot be successful. 
tion to experience and naval science. = the jugglery of barren fig- 
ures a fast vessel may seem to be both de 
volume she cannot be without dropping to the level of a gas-tank in 
her performance. 

As a very fine cmnmegie of the “medium type,” we this week offer 

eneral plans of the Montauk drawn to scale, which, with the fol- 
er description will be of interest, in view of the arena favor 
with which such a material modification upon the old order of things 
is now being received by the public. Future experience will no doubt 
lead to still further changes to meat wants not =—_ accomplished 
in the Montauk, and the directions in which beneficial changes are to 
be sought, we will point out upon another occasion, 

The Montauk was modeled by ‘Phil.”’ Elsworth, of Bayonne, 
N. J., upon ideas found to work well on a smaller scale, as in the 
sloops Elephant and Fanita. What we find most commendable in 
those boats is their perfect fairness and the 7 pervading ali por- 
tions of their hulls. Each part belongs to the rest, and there is a 
notable absence of abrupt twists or turns, bulges or swells. The eye 
resting upon such hulls can detect no special spot as the beginning 
or end of anything, for curves and volumes melt with an impercep- 
tible change one into the other in such a soft way that starting at the 
cutwater instinctively the eye sweeps the whole broadside ata glance, 
not stopping till it runs off at the ccunter, convincing the mind that 
the form must be grasped as a whole or not at all. One might look 
and look yet never grow weary at such “eye sweetness” as possessed 
by one of these Elsworth models. There is about them an enchant- 
ing voluptuousness of form which appeals with a ‘‘look at me again” 
an artist’s eye finds irresistible. Apart altogether from the matter of 
dimensions, type, or rig, the very fairness of a boat from his hands 
insures an advantage of no little account in contributing to the de- 
cision of a race, a much of the success of his boats we attribute 
to that in particular more than to any virtues inherent in the type 
adopted. Nine yachts out of ten are abortions for want of fairness 
as a whole, and no matter how excellent their general features may 
be, without fairness of body throughout they cannot hope to make a 
match with another craft perfect in that respect however inferior in 
regard to type. Fairness first, the rest afterward, and fairness the 
Elsworth boats bave to such a marked degree that the merits other 
boats may possess are completely overshadowed just for lack of 
equality in this one and all important particular. 

Clothe large displacement and power in a fair form of limited skin 
and you have at oncea combination hard to beat under ordinary cir- 
eumstances. Only when driven at a high rate, or when in a 
sea would the question of mould and type cropto the surface. 
Simple as this requisite for speed in moderate weather may seem, it 
can be found only in very few schooners in our fleet. And when it 
comes to pile-driving in a duster, well, the Elsworth yacht, if not to 
our liking in type, has at least as good and probably better lines with 
larger displacements than most her fast sisters this side of the Atlan- 
tie. If she is not over close-winded, if her beam and fine ends try 
her sorely at a gameof pitch and toss, and her light draft and board 
chop her off to leeward with every lurch, if her huge sticks do 
threaten to open her sides, or go over forward for want of proper 
staying, she is in all this no worse than any of the rest, but better 
provided with stouter rigging and backstays, English fashion. She 
is sharp as a knife with moderate hollow about the load line, but 
more owe below. Above her lines are nearly straight, and there is 
next to no roundish flare so common in the orthodox productions. 
Her midships is peculiar, something after the fashion of the old 
America, with topsides more flaring. The bilge is swept with a yery 
long radius; in fact, itis all a long, slow bilge from rail to some 
distance below the line of floatation, then straitish about 

the lower futtocks, with just the faintest hollow on the floors, 
which eapeere quickly as she rounds up fore and aft. The 
forebody below water-line is a series of triangles, the dead rise 
steadily increasing, and the round and flare of the bilge amidships 
diminishing a ly as it rises, to melt away completely in the rail. 
Aft the floors lift gradually on the stepping line, but preserve the 
same angle of rise well up in the run where the angle is quickened 
to meet the drawing in of the quarters. The whole side is bold, and 
nowhere has useful bulk been sacrificed to fanciful notions about 
‘“Jines,’’ From the nature of her sections we judge Montauk to be a 
perfect specimen of wave-line areas, and that her wetted surface is 
aminimum is guaranteed by her general conformation. In sheer 
she is as handsome as such a boat can be made. It does not appear 
in relief as quick as shown on the accompanying plan, or objection 
might justly be made. But it is well known to naval draftsmen that 
rather more than acceptable must be struck in ona flat projection 
to produce just the effect desired in relief. It is no easy matter to 
give just the proper sheer, and when we say that nearly all our 
schooners are hideous in this Lo gg itis no more than any person 
of taste is prepared to acknowledge. The Montauk is a pleasing ex 
ception, and among a score of yachts at anchor off Staten Island she 
stands out as the finished work of an artist among the commonplace 
trash about her. The cutwater is of the pilot-boat variety and dic- 
tated, we imagine, oy a study of Scott Russell’s section-line precepts 
or a mind of like fancy, new to prevaili notions, perhaps, but 
withal in full accord and harmony with the design, and for that rea- 
son handsome. 

Aft, the blight of length measurement—and possibly the ghost of 
“mean length” still hovering lonesomely in one metropolitan club— 
would seem to have exercised its evil influence in the production of a 
“docked tail” discontinuation, The beauty of carrying out the lines 
to their natural termination in a light, dainty fantail ending in the 
graceful archboard seen in the cutter, the room on deck thereby 
gained—this has all been cut short and sacrificed to the nonsense of 
measurement committees who have decreed that a couple of feet of 
such finish are as good a3 one foot in the body, 1nd must pay accord- 
ingly. Some day such creeds will be thrown overboard among intel- 
ligent persons and then we will have less sudden endings to pretty 
yachts than the bob tail mixture now affected, a cross—and, in un- 
skilled hands, a most ungainly one, too—between two pure breeds, the 
cutter and George Steer’s immortal clipper. But how to weather on 
length rule Solons was the task Phil Elsworth had to face, and with 
that in mind, it would be difficult to solve more acceptably the riddle 
how to cut a boat short without making her stumpy. It was a fortu- 
nate thing for Montauk’s owner that the eye responsible for her 
fashioning had likewise the charge of her building from mould loft 
up. Seldom it is that a design is laid down correctly. Then makin, 
the moulds adds to the error, and by the time the frames are up an 
knocked into the plumb, shored and braced, ten to one the deviation 
from the original intentions isto be measured b agood many inches, 
and the vessel launched is ‘“‘about”’ as like the design as a counterfeit 
is like a genuine coin. To secure the modeler’s individuality in the 
completed structure, he should be on hand to skipper the job from 
first to last, for what escapes his eye ought not to be worth while 
fussing about. So it was that Montauk, conceived in fairness, was 
launched in fairness, with the double guarantee of the designer’s 
faultless eye and the draughting talent of Mr. John G. Prague’s 
architectural office, the original model having been laid down on 
paper and faired over again by curve and batten with the utmost 
vigilance and care. 

And now that we come torig our ardor dampens. There was a 
galley, a big one, in the way, and so—all for the galley, most im- 
rtant factor in the design—the centerboard had to go aft, whether 

t ought to or no, for the galley. it had to be just so big, it had to fit 
in just there, it could not be shifted, it could not shrink, there it was 
to be and so the insi, cant weatherly attachment slunk aft, We have 
never seen that galley. When we do it will be with respect and awe. 
A galley that can bounce a board clear into the after cabin and drive 
the maiamast into the run is the kind of a galley that has our admir- 
ation. The diameter of that nourishing institution having been 
irrevocably determined after due consultation with the stars, there 
was not else left but to shove the board aft and the mainmast 
with it. So itcame to pass that Montauk suffers from a hopelessly 
ugly, old-fashioned and fault , for which, upon some critical 
occasion, she will awe to 28 early. All for that galley. The fore- 
mast is too far aft, the t between the two spars too great and the 
jib an abominable bag with which to clip things so wondrously fine 
as we know Miranda can do. Not that we blame those responsible 
for the cut of her sails. Given the spars and their position and the 
rig is not as ugly as it might be, though ‘lacking in style and smart- 


ep and broad. In point of 


rate beam. Sheis not a | sails may be passed by, for to some extent it is a matter of taste | 


whether gaffs should ak smartly and alike or whether the sails 
should look like bags thrown at the ship and accidently caught. There 


are also current a great variety of unstable theories about the | 
It is in direct opposi- | ‘draft’ of sails, all alike meaningless, but exercising much imfiuence | 


with the “‘talent’”’ upon the cut and sit. 
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Possibly some of Montauk’s ungainliness in rig—to our eyes at 
least—is to be ascribed to some deeply hidden mystery in “draft.” 
But a single jib and no forestay on so large a vessel is without the 
pale of ought but our severest condemnation. It is without one good 
reason. Its ee OT superiority—we cannot imagine in what respect 
—is mythical. It is the idle gossip we hear passed from mouth to 
mouth until mere repetition gives it a veneering of sense. We hope 
Montauk will shift to a more sailorlike arrangement before she 
pitches the sticks over her bows, or before she meets e genuine wind- 


jammer of her own tonnage, though with the company she finds this | 


side of the Atlantic even her present unhappy rig seems good enough 
to keep her to the fore. Should she ever be tried high the truth of 
these remarks might receive an unwelcome illustration. 

In build and fittings Montauk is a long way ahead of usual Ameri- 


miscellaneous outfit, most of which bears something like reasonable 
Ee rtions between strength and strain. Material and fastenings of 
ull would hardly rate her high at Lloyds, but few American yachts 
could class at all. Throughout this schooner one thing is noticeable, 
She has been turned out upon definite preconceived detail plans, and 
but little has been left to the happy-go-lucky shiftlessness still so 
characteristic of yacht work in America. When built she was fin- 
ished, and botching and doctoring have had no place in her log. 


BOATS THAT WILL NOT SINK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My reason for asking you to publish what follows is that I am in 
receipt of letters from readers of your paper requesting me to state 
why the nonpareil sharpie will not sink. I will briefly say, that on 
carefully and practically testing the matter. I find that the above 
named 43ft. sharpie will easily tloat 4,88744 pounds of stone when she 





buoyancy of the wood of which she is built, without assistance of 
confined air or any kind of float. The ballast required for this boat 


is less than one ton, and nobody can sink her without adding other | Maggie may be induced to make the passage from Boston to meet 


weight, when she is in cruising trim. 
Rostyn, L. I 


NEW SCHOONER.—Mr. A. Cary Smith has finished the design for | 
Vice-Com. Henry 8S. Hovey, E. Y. C., and the schooner is now being 
laid down at Poillon’s, in Brooklyn. Over all, 109ft.; on the line, 95ft.; | 
beam, 22ft. bin.; draught, 12ft.; least freeboard, 3ft. bin. Eleven tons 
lead on keel, The latter will be 15in. sided and 17in. moulded, nearly | 
as wide on the bottom as on top. In many respects this new schooner | 
is an advance upon old ideas. She is to be a seagoing cruiser, and her 
moderate beam and good depth will insure ease and snug rig. The | 
main-mast is to be well forward, right over the centre of buoyancy, 
and in head rig she will resemble Norma. Deck plank will be laid | 
straight fore and aft, and main saloon is located amidships, affording 
better arrangement down below. Frames will be 5in. sided and 8in. 
moulded at keel, and 5x5 at head. Their heels will be boxed into the | 
keel, the floors being of wrought iron, secured to keel and futtocks | 
by ag bolts, a much —— plan to crooks and spikes. Walls | 
of 3in. oak and plank of yellow pine in long lengths. Composition | 
fastenings and treenail work. The floor-beams will be heavy and | 
have fore and aft stringer over the ends and iron tie-posts at the 
bulk-heads between decks and from floor to keel. 


TEASER—BROTHERS.—A match between these two cats was 
sailed in the harbor Sept. 28 in a fresh northeaster. The Brothers, 
Wm. Murphy, of Communipaw, owner, is 18ft. 4in. long, and the 
Teaser, Jas, A. Relyea, of Jersey City, owner, is 18ft. long, receiving 
an allowance of twenty seconds over the fifteen mile course from 
off Conner passing between Ellis’ and Bedloe’s Islands, to and | 
around Fort ayetteandreturn. Stakes $250 aside. Brooklyn Y. 
R. rules. Tide was last of the ebb. Both yachts had reefs turned in. | 
Brothers got off first but shortly after split her tiller flying into the | 
wind, her competitor taking the lead, Brothers fished the stick | 
and went again to,the fore when near the turn, and kept her lead in | 
the exciting windward work home, winning in 2h. 25m., Teaser, 2m. 
40s, later Dy somsected time. The latter is anxious for another trial. 
Ira Smith tooled the winner and Teaser was skippered by her owner. | 


| are constantly receiving lurge invoices of 
CHAIN OUT.—Three times the depth of water for ordinary wea- | Hammerless and Hammer Guns. Eve in is warranted i ting ‘ 
ther is a fair scope; five times in nom winds, and the longer the | and sent on trial if desired. See advertisement evitn din : 


better in heavy weather. Chains 
the amount of chain out can be told in the dark. Copper w: 
around the links is a good way. 


always be marked, so that 
ire rings 








can practice, espe*ially with — to lower rigging, iron work and | 


is filled with water, and that this is accomplished entirely by the | 


Tuomas CLAPHAM. | 


| outside the Hook, and the third over some triangular course at sea. 
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ALBANY Y. C.—SEPT. 27. 







Editor Forest and Stream: 
| The ninth annual regatta of Albany Y. C. was sailed Sept. 27 on the 
| club course from the city to Pard Hook light and return, a distance 
of fourteen miles. The prizes were a solid silver cup presented by 
Com. Wm. W. Grey, one by Vice-Com. Jas. W. Rooney, a set of sig- 
nal lights, a pair of marine glasses, and an ensign and an anchor and 
cable presented by the club. Following the advice so often given in 
r- columns, this year the regatta committee decided to start the 
oats from one gun. This is an innovation for these waters, but it 
has been found to work so satisfactorily to all concerned that it is 
safe to predict its continuance in future regattas. As you will se2 by 
the inclosed list, eighteen boats were entered and ail started but 
three. The interest of elub members and the public was centered 
mainly in the first and second classes. In the second class on ac- 
count of the number of boats entered, which had each its admirers 
and partisans, but chiefly in the first class, where the local rivalry be- 
tween Albany and Troy has for years been very intense. 

The sun shone brightly, the wind blew a nice topsail breeze from 
| the north, and the yachts‘danced merrily over the line as the gun was 
fired at 10:25 to start the second and third class boats, and ten minutes 
later the first class boats started. The boats crossed pretty evenly, 
and, with topsails set and spinakers drawing finely, they sped away 
| before the wind. The Artful Dodger and Coquette rounded the stake 

boat first, followed closely by the Cynthia and Breeze, who became 

entangled with the smaller boats, while the Sans Souci, which reached 
| the stake boat later, was enabled to round it and head for home about 
| twelve minutes before her rivals. The Cynthia finally got clear of the 
| ether boats and started for the finish apparently a hopeless distance 
| in the rear, but long before home was reached she had overhauled 

the leading boats, and crossed the line a winner by fifty-five seconds, 
| corrected time. The Artful Dodger, in the second class, finished 
| min, 17sec. ahead of the Albani, but was beaten by her on corrected 
| time by Imin. 13sec. 
| The steam-yacht Carrie Ward accompanied the fleet, carrying the 
| judges, time-keepers, and friends of the members. The judges were, 
| W. Stone Smith, of Troy, and H. A. Glassford, of Albany. 

Summary is appended: 
FIRST CLASS SLOOPS. 












































































































| 
Length. 
| FT, IN. 
| Mabelle, F. O. Alsop, Troy, N. ¥..........2..0++ at 3 
| Cynthia, B. Guardenier, A. Y.C .................29 0 1st prize. 
| Sans Souci, S. 8. Y. C., Lansingburgh............ 27 3 2d prize. 
Mary Alice, J. A. Fleet, Albany.................. 251 
SECOND CLASS. 

| Breeze, sloop, A. Albers, A. Y.C... ........... 24 0 
| Artful Dodger. sloop He. Bey, Boe. OC. ...auce 23 6 2d_ prize. 
| Coquette, sloop, Babcock & Grey, A. Y. C....... 224 
| Albani, sloop, J. D. Brooks, A. Y.C.............. 21 0 1st prize. 
| Anne Bell, cat, W. Melius, A. Y. C............... 210 
Po ae ee a ee eee eee 210 
| Spray, sloop, C. Conklin, Catskill................18 9 
| Bessie, cat, Clem Fonda, Lansingburgh ......... 18 3 

Coral, cat, Kirkkamp & B., Albany.............. 18 3 Pe 
| THIRD CLASS CATS. 
| Gypsy, sloop, Jas. Van Hagen, Lansingburgh...17 6 1st prize. 
| Dart, F. D. Weidman, Albany........... Seca 
| G. W. Blanchard, George DuBois, Albany....... 47 
| Carrie, J. E. Smith, Albany........ ae “a 
| Addie, sloop, C. O. Jones, Troy....... 2d prize. 


A. ALBers, Secretary, A. Y. C. 


| ROYAL NOVA SCOTIA YACHT SQUADRON.—The three-ton 
| match was sailed Saturday, September 23, in light southerly breeze in 
| Halifax Harbor. Start was made at 2:27 P. M., and the yachts went 
| over in the following order: Mariquita, yawl, W. Wallace; Miranda, 
| Sloop, R. J. Wills; Velenar, cutter, F. C. Sumichrast; and Mascot, 
| sloop, H. M. Wylde. Mariquita led to Dartmouth ferry buoy, but on 
| the beat to Fort Clarence mark fell back into third place. Miranda, 
| which had the lead for a short time, had to yield it to Velenar, the 
| latter working out to windward in true cutter fashion, and coming in 
| an easy winner. The finish was: Velenar, 4:41:55; Miranda, 4:45:45; 
| Mariquita, 4:50:35. Velenar allowed Miranda 24s., and Mariquita 2m. 
| 56s., winning by 3m, 26s. off Miranda, which secured second prize by 
2m. 18s. from Mariquita. 





DETAILS OF SHARPIE.—The following are the specifications of 
a 86ft. yacht sharpie. Over all 36ft. lin; beam 6ft. 3in. on bottom 
| and 7ft, on top. Depth at bow 3ft. 2in.; depth amidshi i 
amidships Gain, round stern; centerboard 1014ft. long ¢ 
| at after end. Cockpit 32ft. long, yellow pine grating on floor; 
bulkheads of black walnut and ush. Foremast 33ft. long; main- 
mast 35ft. long, 6in. diameter at partners, 1}4in. at head. Sheaves 
in masthead for halliards. Racing furesail with 10ft. club, work- 
| ing foresail with 5ft. club, also used as racing mainsail. Steps 
| fitted with brass collars, extra step for working with one sail only. 
| Awning, oil skin tent for cruising; brass rowlocks; forepeak 4ft. Tin. 
wide, 6ft. long, 3ft. high. Lockers in stern. Gear as necessary. 






_ FANCY—CRUITSER.—A match between these two cats was sailed 
| Oct. 2 over a straightaway course from Larchmont harbor through 
| Hell Gate to the Seawanhaka Basin on Staten Island. Cruiser is 
; owned by Mr. A. B. Alley, and is 20ft. 10in. long, while Fancy has 

often figured in these columns asthe property of Mr. P. Grant, of 
| Boston. She is 20ft. lin. long, and hasa record of nearly foi ty wins to 
| her credit. Two matches have already been sailed this season, each 
| boat winning once, and this last passage was to be the sail off for the 
season, the prize being a $100 cup. Cruiser made the run in 6:99:40; 
Kancy in 6:41:29. Corrected times, 6:36:40, and 6:38:52, the Cruiser, 
therefore, winning by 2m. 12s. Distance about 20 miles. 


SAN FRANCISCO YACHTING.—The second annnal mosquito re- { 
| gatta, under the auspices of the 8. F’. Y. C., was sailed Sept. 23, open i 
| to boats from 18 to 30ft. Winners_as follows: Class No, 1—First 
prize, Captain Sennett, sailed by Mr. Ferguson: second, Faugh-a- 
ballagh; third, John Kendall. Class No. 2—First prize, Lark; second, } 
Con O’Connor of Lake Merritt; third, Squibob. Class No. 3—First ! 
prize, Carrie; second, Fleetwing; third, Blackbird; fourth, Sadie. } 
Class No. 4—First prize, Fawn; second, Seventy-six of Goat Island. 
Class No. 5—First prize, Thetie; second, Flirt. The prizes ranged 
from a silver pitcher down to a variety of small articles. 


IN PROSPECT.—The Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. proposes a 
series of three matches towards the close of the month. it is prob- 
able that the cutters Valkyr, Oriva and Bedouin, and sloops Gracie 
and Fanny will lake part, and itis hoped that the imported cutter 


the Vixen upon the occasion. One match will be over the New York 
Y. C. course, one twenty miles to windward or to leeward and return 


TORONTO CANOE CLUB.—A paddling race took place Friday 
last over a one mile course between the new Jumbo, 1£ft. by 24in. ‘ 
a built for Mr. M. F. Johnston by Richard Jenkins, of Toronto, and 
Mr. 8. L. Hicks’s Shooter, 14ft. by 24in. Jumbo won. of course, and 
Mr. Johnston retains the Paddling challenge cup. An attempt was 
made on Saturday to race the sailing canoes for the Toronto chal- 
lenge cup. Six started, and Mr. Tyson’s Isabel took the lead, but the 
race could not be finished. Mr. Tyson’s Isabel will hold the cup till 
next season. 


MAHOGANY STAIN.—For a dark mahogany boil together a gallon 
of water. half a pound of madder and two ounces of logwood. When 
the mould is — after washing over with the hot liquid, go over 
again with a solution of two drachms of pearlash in a quart of water. 
For light mahogany color wash with diluted nitrous acid, and when 
os use the following: Dragon’s blood, four ounces; soda, one ounce ; 
spirits of wine, three pints. Apply when well dissolved. 


ALBANY YACHT CLUB.—The annual match of the club was 
sailed Sept. 27, over a thirteen mile course. Winners as follows: 
First Class—First prize. Cynthia, Albany; second, Sans Soucie, Lans- 
ingburg. Second class—First prize, Albany: second prize, Artful 
Dodger, Albany. Third class—First prize, Gypsey, Troy; second 
prize, Abbi, Troy. 


PROPOSED MATCH.—Dr. J. ©. Barron is anxious to match his 
sloop Wave against some flyer before the season closes, and Mr. 
Franklin Beams proposes to meet him with’ the Elephant for a $250 
cup, ten miles to windward aad return, Atlantic Y. ©. rules to gov- 
ern. We hope something may come of this. 











Messrs. Wm. Read & Sons, 13 Faneuil Hall uare, Boston, Mass., 
. & C. Seott & Son's 












See E. G. Koenig's advertisement of target rifle — Adv. 
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Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
persons who care to preserve their individuality in 





writing. 
MABIE,TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. bom 
Goops ARE Soup sy First Crass DEALERS = 
E @ 
STERBROOK’S “Pens |9 F 
PENS z 
v 
Qe 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 168. 


For Sale by all Stationers 


THE =*°TTRBROOK STEEL PEN COn, 
Winks, Camden, N. 96 loho St, New Varig 





Fisherman Attention! 





I wish to call your attention to my hand-made all 
Lancewood . 


Combination Rods, | 


| 
seven pieces, making two distinct rods for bait | 


| HENRY G. VENNOKR, F. G. S. 


in cities in which the dealers 


Il not be filled at any pr‘ce. 


DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE ONLY.- 


Orders received from 
keep a full line of our goods wi 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





DISGORGE  HBHNIVES. 








[Ocr. 6, 1882, 
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ENNOR’S WEATHER BULLETIN 


For Canada and the United States. 
Published monthly by 


Office—No. 210 St. James Street, | 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
Annual Subscription $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 


or fly. 
Trout, #10. Bass, $12. 


FRED. D. DIVINE, 182 Genesee st., Utica, N. Y. XUN CASES AND COVERS, GAME BAGS, 
Send stamp for descriptive list. Shooting Suits, Cartridge Boxes, Belts and 


| Bags, &c., at CHARLES L. RITZMANN’S, 943 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 



























Broadway, New York City. 








[ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. | 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the paper 
§ subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large | 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also | 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other | 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 


ROSEWOOD 


PAPER AND 
LOADERS, | 








BRASS 
AND \ 


SHOT SHELLS. 
RECAPPERS. 





Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. | 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING. | 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. { 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Paciric Coast AGENTS: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New ORLEANS AGENTs: A. BALDWIN & CO. 
NEw ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHot SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Cc. B. WiILEINSON, 
8 John St., near Broadway, N. Y.. 


MANUPACTORING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


| 





! 







} 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


CHAS, J. GODFREY, 


% Warren St.,. New York. 
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See’ 


No. 398.—Laminated barrels, top snap action, bar locks, reboundin 





. 402. —Damascus en ak —_ mee i, 
fore end, pistol grip, engraved, checkered grip an d } 
No. 10.— ine Deunabous barrels, top aioe action, fine steel bar rebounding three pi 







I also have full lines of goods of the follo 








‘ 


CAP EXTRACTORS | @ 





THE HOLLIS GUN. “a 
I. Hollis & Sons, M 


ra large head strikers, extension rib, double bolt, through lumps, patent fore end, high, well filed rib 


i i fi d. 10 and 12-gauge, $33. 
platol gi, eee eee eee ee sun bar locks, eaemated hammers, percussion fence, large head strikers, extension rib, double bolt, through lumps, Deeley & Edges’ patent 
fore end, horn butt plate and left barrel choke-bored. 10 and 12 gauge, $46.00. 
; n neeie ed percussion — eygeoe bolt, ozonation. OES Seon (or bite in extension rib), 
r d, pistol grip, checkered grip and fore end, low fancy hammers, horn butt plate, engraved, le e- ; 
large head strikers, Desley & Pages! Patentne following mekers: W. & C. Scott & Son, E. James & Go., T. Bland & Son, C. G. Bonehill and 8. Buckley & Co. English and 
loaders,, All-kinds of ammunition and sportsmen’s sundries. Goods sent C. O. D., privilege to examine on receipt of $5 to cover express ¢ 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. 







WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 
For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the ‘‘MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one stock; and for accuracy. con- 
verience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Parker Gun. 




















Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: “At Melbourne they had an excellent 

opportunity of testing their power beside those of every exhibitor in the world, and they came off con- 

uerors over every other maker. Their highest award comes to them from a country whose reputation 
ie this class of goods has for many years been above all others.” 

They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have 
won more laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap. At Coney 
Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKER won the Pierce Diamond Badge and the 
“Forest and Stream’’ Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Send for Catalogue. 

Show Rooms: 


msi ampers st..n.y. | PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
B. F. NICHOLS & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 





HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have more réom in our ee and greater facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the est award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
‘setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods, Send for catalogue. 





IMPORTER OF 


Guns, ilies, Revolvers 


&ec., &c. 









alk_ers. 


10 and 12-gauge, $60.00. 
muzzie- 
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Sor Sale. Live Geese Decoys For Sale.’ | AMERICAN: PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE 











Seven live 
‘ | wild geese. ve been used.as decoys and snot 
TH ITE saerereT Z. a Mae over. Sold only on account, of ‘owner 2 not being MANUFACTURING CO. 
tier” to the lowest grades, in 10, 12. 16and®-bores. | York Citys no Aaress D-» 118 John ot” | Corona, Queens Oo., N. Y. EARL LEE, Manager. 


Will sell at lower figures than ony other house. 
Call and convince yourself. C. L. RITZMANN, 943 
Broadway, New York City. 
















For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, 
Snow-shoeing, etc. They are 
easy to the feet and very dur- 
able. Made to order iu a vari- 
ety of styles, and war- 


OR ao _ eer eane YELLOW 

Due. game fowls, ‘or show ; 
Also exociiont it birds. JNO. C. NORRIS, Chest. 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. sept21.3t 


Mim ranted the genuiue arti- 
OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR B. L. GUN.—| 4 ie Ree 
A thoroughly broken setter dog, four years | was, Dover, N.H. P. O. Box 368. Brapsuxp & 


old. out of one-eyed Sancho; Address J. 7 eit” | ANTHONY, Boston, H. C. Squires, N. Y. City, Prin- 














Oil-Tanned Moccasins, 





cipal Agents, 
; ; ° 
Importer’s Special Sale by Auctiol,| No RUBBERS NEEDED. 
—OFr— TITTLES’ LEATHER LIFE. 
i 1 Soft the hardest leathe d k boots | SHOOTING BOX 7 BY 9 FEET, WEIGHING 500 LBS. 
English Breech-Loading Shotguns. waterproof, adding ‘one-third to their. wearing Two persons can put it up in one hour. No Nails or Screws required. 
; ty. sho e : ; > 
By BARKER & CO., Auctioners. Papaced per dozeh don bottles sent ¢.0.D-toany| Price $60. With two Cots and Table, $5 extra. 
¥ s address. Liberal discount to the trade. The above This Company manufacture, for portable and permanent use, Depots for Railroads, Sheds for Steam- 
47 and 40 Liberty street. is fully endorsed by Forest AND STREAM. ships, Churches ” Hotels, Dwellings, Schools, Boating Boat and Club Houses; also Summer Cottages, 
F if ll § l i n i 1 Fed Li L. BROWN, SoLE Aum, —_ Farm and Out Buildings of every style. Suitable for ali sections of country sad clissates, at moderate 
2 - . Ss. q ti mmer—ven '. 
On Friday and Saturday, Ost, 6 abd 7, | 1s Peaerat sire Seton, Mae, | coe, within he een ee ee any, 
Commencing at 2 o’clock each day. : 31 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 
fall during the past six years, having sold many i j 
thousand under guarantee. LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 'T'h G It Gl b G 
Guns can be examined before the sale. GUN SIGHT i € oO uu Un. 


E a NKS, ‘ Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
ee ee Sree circular cmtaiang full description. Ad- 


BARKER & CO. dress, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 


G ECOND HAND FOX GUN, $35; PARKER, $40; Middlefield, Conn. 
WD Colts, $87.50; Allen, $25, and others. C. L. 
RITZMANN, 943 Broadway, N. Y. City. sept28,tf 








EDWARD B. CONWAY, 
HALSTED’S ACME INCUBATOR, CAPACITY| J. A K TJD HWRMIST) 


4 150 eges, for sa'e cheap, or will exchange for . . 
good repeating rifle. Address W. B. SEARLS, No. 55 Carmine Street, N. Y. i 
Paterson, New Jersey. oct5,1t [Established 1830.] Pet Animals Stuffed. | 
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It should be remembered that while we are the chief distributors of the regular Colt 
Guns, we are sole agents in New York for the Colt Club Guns, The marvelous performancé 
of these guns in pigeon and glass ball trap shooting is so well known that no word of com- 
mendation is necessary. Every genuine Colt Club Gun has the rubber heel plate with the 
words “The Club Gun” around a circle, within which appears the rampant colt beautifully 
embossed. We are also agents for the new Harrington & Richardson Hammerless Guns, 
which at about half the cost surpass all imported hammeriess guns. Address 


p.o.Boxt Hf & D, FOLSOM, 15 Murray St., New York. 


| 
This Rifle sent to any address on receipt of $8.00, by post office money order or in registered letter. - 
















A capital rifle for target practice and killing small game, also for shooting cats, dogs, rats, &c. Not Froe. 
liable to get out of order. Shoots very accurate,barrel being of steel and well rifled, with fine walnut Pittefeld, Mass. Cuts | A CANOE TRIP 
pistol grip stock, and Remington Action. Latest improved rifle in the market. Will shoot a .22-caliber Full-Length COT, in this case, | —OR A— 


or the Flobert Noiseless Cartridges. Warranted to give satisfaction. Cartridges for above rifle $2 per 
1,000, or 25cts. per 100. Lowest retail prices given to customers for Smith & Wesson’s, Remington and 
Colt’s Revolvers, Rifles, and a great variety of Sporting Goods. Remington’s Single Breech-Loading 
Shotgun for $10.00, Get my prices for goods before purchasing else where. 


E. G. KOENIG, 875 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


$10. LOUNGE, in this cae, $8. LARK ON THE WATER. 


Sold everywhere by the Trade. 
(From the Detroit Free Press, 


TS AY EN TIT TR A EIS 

TO YOUNG MEN who wish to learn! Over 100 pages, profusely illustrated with cuts 
Steam nee | and maps. Sent on receipt of ten three-cent post- 

send your name with 10c. in stamps to F. KEPPY, | age stamps. 

Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, N. Y. 
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PEPTSBURGH FIRE ARMS CO. 


Would call attention to their new double 





Hammerless Breech-Loading Gun. 


This new gun is made under the Anson & peely. patent with automatic safety bolt, so constructed that the triggers are effectively bolted whenever the lever is moved to open or 


close the gun, thus preventing any possibility of accidental or premature discharge. 


The breech action is top lever, double bolt, with Westley Richards’ extension rib, making the strongest possible breech fastening. The barrelsare of fine Damascus choke-bored on 
the most approved system for close, hard shooting. The stocks are English walnut, with pistol grip and horn butt plate. The fore ends are made with the Deely & Edge patent snap 
fastening. The frame and guard handsomely engraved and case hardened. The proportion and symmetry of the gun is perfect. 


In placing this hammerless gun on the market, we shall deal direct with sportsmen, and no trade discount or deviation in prices will be made UNDER AN 
The quality of material and finish is equal to any other gun in the market selling tor $200. nanpiitien u r ee 


PRICES: 
12, 14 and 16 Bores, - ~ - - - $135 00 10 Bores, - - ~ . - - - ° #140 00 


PLEASE NOTE.—This gun has no outside lock to weaken the stock and frame as is the case with nearly all other hammerless guns. 
We will serd one of these guns to any responsible party, giving privilege of two days for examination and trial on receipt of $5, as a guarantee for express charges. 
Enclose stamp for new 48-page illustrated catalogue, containing descriptions and prices of all new and useful improvements in guns, rifles, revolvers, implements, &c. 


PITTSBURGH FIRE ARMS CoO. 
Pittsbureh, Pa. 
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200 : FOREST AND STREAM. | [Oor. 8, 1889. 











DEALERS IN FINE GUNS, 13 FANEUIL ‘HALL SQUARE, BOSTON. 


AGENTS FOR 


W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 
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with it the championship of the World. 
_ W. & C. SCOTT & SON. 


None genuine unless bearing the full address, 





Their New Gun. 


$85.00 With Latest Improvemerts. 


Furnished by us to Capt. Bogardus who for years has 
used none other than the SCOTT GUN, and won 





Description.—Top snap, double bolt, extension rib, pistol stock, rebounding Jocks, snap fore stock, large solid strikers, low hammers when cocked, horn butt plate, Damascus 
barrels, choke bored. 20-bores, 54 to 6lbs.; 16-bores, 64 to 7Ibs.; 12-bores, 7 to 9lbs.; 10-bores, 8 to 111bs. 


To meet a want for a really fine, good breech-loader at a medium cost, Messrs. Scott & Son have now put this gun into the market at above price (a great reduction from the figure 
such quality has hitherto been offered at), and the demand thus far shows that it is thoroughly appreciated. 


Every Gun Warranted in Shooting and Sent on Trial. 
Scott's Hammerless, with Crystal Apertures and Block Safety Attachmemt, All Sizes, Constantly in Stock. 


If to be sent C. O. D. on trial, inclose in every case $3.00 as a deposit for expressage in case gun is not taken, which, if too much, we will return the difference. If you send 
whole amount with order, we will include at no charge, a waterproof gun case; and if gun does not suit on receipt, you can exchange, or we will return your money on return of gun, 
less expressage. Hence there is no risk in inclosing whole amount. 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR GUN CIRCULARS AND SECOND-HAND LIST. 


THeE PIEPER SIDE SNAPP. 
<i 


aff A | ff 


TESOAMANS 





This Gun is made by the same manufacturer and on the same system as the now celebrated Diana, advertised in these columns during the past four weeks. (Orders for the Diana’s 
have come in so rapidly that the factory cannot keep pace with them). One reason they give so much satisfaction is that by this system every gun shoots to center, and shoots just where 
you hold it. Dealers are asked continually for a good, cheap gun, one that they can recommend. The Pieper Side Snap is the only gun that will fill the bill. Barrels are fine twist, locks 
are steel, rebounding and good quality, stock is oiled, finest walnut, pistol grip, butt plate rubber, patent fore end. e he 8 

Wuat Our Customers Say AnouT THEM.—“‘It is the best cheap gun I ever saw.”—Thos. Golcher, Philadelphia. ‘They sell beyond my expectations.”—W. H. Colvert, Beloit, Wis. 
“Every gun sold has given the best satisfaction.”—D. T. Seeley, Bradford, Pa. ‘Have sold the twelve received; send twelve more at once.”—E. T. Allen, San Francisco. “I have always 
been emt to selling cheap guns that haven’t given satisfaction, but the Pieper Side Snap suits me.”—F., P. Taylor, Chicago. Numerous others of the same purport. 

Samples sent without solicitation have resulted in large orders. In fact there is no other gun in the market that can compare with it. 


. : No. 586. 12-gauge, fine twist barrels, 8} to 91bs., - - - - - $30 00 
Price List * No. 586. 10-gauge, “ ‘“ ‘<9 to Ojlbs., - - - - 30 00 
' No. 587, 12-gauge, Damascus barrels, double bolt, 84 to 91bs. - - - - 35 00 


The “American” Side Snap. 


The reinfore breech and joint lump are one solid piece of case-hardened iron, fine twist barrel, case-hardened mountings, rebounding locks, oiled walnut stock and fore end. These 
guns are made by C. 8. Shattuck, Hatfield, Mass., an@ are choke-bored by the “Shattuck Process,” which gives the most remarkable results. 


Price, 12-gauge, 30 and 32in. Barrels, $14.00. , 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


Agents, Importers and Jobbers of all kinds of Guns, Pistols and Gun Goods. 


We sell at Wholesale only. If your local dealer does not have the above goods in stock, get him to order them for you. 





‘ 


WILLIAM READ & SONS. 
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